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NEW  YORK  CITY 


Telephone,  84  Tremont 


QUALITY  DOMINATES 


PASTEURIZED 


Woman  Suffrage  Party 
Lunch  Room 
48  East  34th  Street. 

Home  Cooked  Luncheon,  12-2 

Twenty-five  Cents 

SPECIAL  LUNCHEONS  FOR  PARTIES  OF  TEN 
OR  MORE  ON  TWO  DAYS’  NOTICE 
Fifty  cents  and  up 

Afternoon  Tea  served  from  3  to  5  P.  M. 

15  Cents 
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RECEIVED 

GRAND  PRIZE 

HIGHEST  AWARD 

Panama-Pacific 

International 

Exposition 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


MAJOR'S  CEMENT 


10c.  and  15c.  per  bottle.  Leather  and  rubber 
cement.  These  three  kinds  are  the  best  on  the 
market.  At  dealers.  A.  MAJOR,  N.  Y.  City. 


LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

of  the 

NEW  YORK  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 

Entrance  examinations,  June  3,  One  year  course 
for  certificate.  Two  year  course  for  diploma. 

Send  to  M.  W.  PLUMMER.  Principal. 

476  Fifth  Avenue,  for  descriptive  circular 
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Compltmentarp  Certificate 

QPualtty 

By  making  better  photographs  than  our  com¬ 
petitors,  at  a  better  price,  we  have  become  New 
York’s  most  successful  photographers. 


i’uyrmary 

Champlain  leadership  is  universal.  From  ocean 
to  ocean  our  work  is  the  standard  of  the  discrim¬ 
inating  photographer. 

USE  BEFORE  OCTOBER  31st. 

Every  reader  of  The  Woman  Voter  is  entitled  to  twelve  of 
our  exclusively  finished  Sepia  Artist  Proofs,  size  5x9  inches, 
upon  presentation  of  this  certificate  and  a  payment  of  five 
dollars  ($5.00)  at  the  studio  at  the  time  of  sitting.  The  regular 
price  of  these  photographs  is  ten  dollars  per  dozen. 

CHAMPLAIN  STUDIOS 

306  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

Between  31st  and  32nd  Streets 

A  ppointments  by  telephone,  Madison  Square  5436 


BOSTON  STUDIOS 


{ 


161  TREMONT  STREET 
164 


Real  Mattress  Cleanliness 

ED  ticking  is  a  sieve-like  fabric,  which 
allows  foreign  matter  to  filter  through  and 
to  become  a  fixture  in  the  mattress. 

Re-covering  such  bedding  is  an  uncleanly 
make-shift  which  merely  does  away  with  part 
of  the  trouble. 

What  is  needed  is  an  antiseptic  washable 

EXCELSIOR  QUILTED 
MATTRESS  PROTECTOR 

which  really 
solves  this  vexing 
problem. 

It  protects  the 
mattress  and  adds 
to  its  life. 

Made  of  bleach¬ 
ed  Muslin  pad¬ 
ded  with  white 
wadding  —  wash 
easily — dry  light 
and  fluffy  as  new. 

Made  in  all 
sizes 

[Look  for  the  trade  mark  sewed  on  every  pad. 

EXCELSIOR  QUILTING  CO. 

17  Laight’Street  New  York  City 


The  Nation’s  Spread  for 
Griddle  Cakes  and  Waffles 


"p'OUR  hours  of  breakfasting  from  Norfolk 
to  San  Francisco — and  golden  brown 
Karo  being  poured  thick  over  tempting  hot 
cakes  every  minute. 

The  Nation’s  breakfast — Karo  on  cakes,  waffles, 
corn-bread  and  hot  biscuits — in  many  thousands 
of  homes,  day  af  ter  day. 

It  is  the  custom  now  among  thoughtful  housewives 
to  order  Karo  by  the  half  dozen  cans. 

This  WonderfulAluminumGriddleis  a  Karolabel  Premium 

We  want  Karo  to  be  served  on  the  finest  cakes  that 
can  be  baked— this  is  the  reason  for  our  liberal  prem¬ 
ium  offer.  We  will  send  you  the  Karo  Aluminum 

Griddle  by  prepaid  parcel  post 
for  only  85c.  and  labels  from 
50c.  worth  of  Karo  (blue or  red. ) 

Send  for  the  Corn  Products  Cook 
Book,  beautifully  frustrated  In 
colors.  It  contains  many  fine 
recipes  for  the  use  of  Karo  in 
cooking  and  candy  making. 

Corn  Products  Refining  Co. 

Dept.  Z,  New  York 
P.  O.  Box  161 
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COLOR. 
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V/indsorBe 


ERSKINE-DAN  FORTH 

corporation 

2  west  47th  Street  New  York^ 

CALL  AT  OUR  PERMANENT  EXHIBITION 

The  furniture  decorated  with  T orch  and 
Flame  and  in  Suffrage  colors  in  the  new 
headquarters  at  Brooklyn  was  made  in 
our  Stamford  shops  :  :  :: 
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SUMMER  FURS 


Indications  point  to  an  extensive  vogue  for  luxurious  Fur  Neckpieces  during  the  ensuing  Summer. 

In  anticipation  of  an  increasing  demand,  a  very  choice  selection  of 
fine  Furs  is  now  displayed  in  the  Fur  Department  on  the  Third  Floor. 


For  wearing  with  the  dainty  Lingerie  Dresses  displayed  in  the  adjoining  Department,  or  with  any 
smart  Summer  costume,  there  are  exquisite  Stoles,  Collarettes  and  Scarfs,  made  of 
ermine,  moleskin.  Kolinski-  and  the  white  and  colored  foxes;  also 
many  beautiful  fur  pieces  in  effective  combinations. 


B.  Altman  Sc  (Ha. 

Fifth  Avenue  -  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 

Telephone  7000  Murray  Hill  Thirty-fifth  Street 
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PENELOPE’S 

13  WEST  39TH  STREET 

EMBROIDERIES 

OF  ALL  KINDS 


Blouses 

Dressing  Jackets 


NEEDLECAAFT 
SCHOOL 
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Italian  Cut  Work 
Cushions 
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Bryant  97661 
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5th  Avenue  34th  Street 


STORAGE 


of  Furs,  Fur  Garments,  Suits,  Dresses, 
Rugs,  Curtains,  Portieres,  etc. 


At  Moderate  Rates. 

Mail  or  telephone  messages  receive  prompt  attention. 


FLOWERS 

QUR  flowers  are  sent  in  fresh  every  day.  Our  facil¬ 
ities  and  experience  enables  us  to  produce  the 
most  artistic  work.  We  send  flowers  anywhere. 
Yellow  and  blue  flowers  a  specialty. 

phonk  H.  H.  BUR.NS,  Florist 

8926  Plaza  509  Madison  Ave.,  at  53d  Street,  N.  Y. 
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Class  and  Private  Instruction 
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Horton’s 
Ice  Cream 

HAS  MADE 

WOMAN  SUFFRAGE  POSSIBLE 

by  relieving  the  housewife 
of  that  most  vexatious  ques¬ 
tion:  “ the  dessert  for  dinner ” 

She  ’phones  to  Horton’s 
nearest  store  and  in  a  few 
minutes  a  dainty  dessert  is 
delivered  at  the  door. 
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The  Woman  Suffrage  Party  has  one  plank  in  its  platform  and  only  one — votes 
for  the  women  of  New  York  State,  the  women  of  the  United  States  and  the  women 
of  the  world. 


The  1917  Campaign  is  On! 

N  April  ioth,  by  almost  a  two-thirds  ma¬ 
jority,  33  to  io,  the  Senate  passed  the 
resolution  providing  for  resubmission  of  the 
woman  suffrage  amendment  in  1917.  Thus  the 
legislative  work  of  the  New  York  State  Woman 
Suffrage  Party  which  has  been  in  process  since 
the  opening  of  the  Legislature,  January  4th.  has 
been  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

Members  of  the  Party  have  been  confident 
of  victory  from  the  first  for  an  early  canvass 
of  the  Legislature  revealed  the  favorable  major¬ 
ity  which  was  later  indicated  by  the  vote  of  109 
to  30  in  the  Assembly  and  33  to  10  in  the 
Senate. 

The  persistent  opposition  of  Senator  Elon  R. 
Brown  who  caused  innumerable  delays  in  report¬ 
ing  the  bill  out  of  Committee  and  who  fought 
the  bill  with  all  his  strength  and  political  skill 
from  the  floor  of  the  Senate  prolonged  the  work 
of  the  suffragists  but  as  a  compensation  the  re¬ 
sulting  publicity  kept  the  suffrage  question  be¬ 
fore  the  public  for  more  than  three  months. 
Moreover,  Senator  Brown’s  open  hostility  and 
the  nature  of  his  tactics  won  hundreds  of  new 
adherents  and  drew  out  the  warm  support  of 
the  newspapers  throughout  the  entire  State. 

The  Test  Vote 

THE  suffrage  resolution  passed  the  Assem¬ 
bly  on  March  14th,  but  by  the  machinations 
of  Senator  Brown  the  amendment  did  not  come 
to  the  third  reading  calendar  of  the  Senate  until 
April  5th..  On  that  day  the  vote  to  bring  the 
bill  to  final  passage  was  29  to  13.  Senator  Brown 
made  an  attempt  to  change  the  measure  by  an 
amendment  which  was  introduced  by  Senator 
Newton  of  Geneseo,  providing  that  alien  mar¬ 
ried  women  be  compelled  to  take  the  oath  of  al¬ 
legiance. 

Senator  Whitney  charged  that  the  amendment 
was  only  a  move  to  kill  the  resolution,  since  it 
would  result  in  a  week’s  delay  and  bring  final 


action  in  the  last  few  days  of  the  legislative 
session.  Other  friends  of  suffrage  saw  a  move 
to  continue  the  delay  by  which  Senator  Brown 
had  blocked  the  resolution  for  two  months. 

When  Senator  J.  Henry  Walters,  Chairman 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  said  in  reply  to 
Senator  Whitney  that  he  was  supporting  the 
amendment  in  good  faith,  Senator  Whitney  re¬ 
plied  that  if  Senator  Walters  had  wished  to 
amend  the  resolution  he  could  have  done  so  in 
the  month  he  held  it  in  his  committee. 

Senator  Clinton  T.  Horton  of  Buffalo  said 
that  the  naturalization  laws  of  the  United  States 
would  insure  the  citizenship  of  women  voters. 
The  amendment  was  lost  as  the  vote  showed  30 
against  to  11  in  favor. 

Senator  Brown’s  Oration 

AFTER  his  proposed  change  in  the  bill  was 
defeated,  Senator  Brown  got  the  floor  and 
made  a  speech  which  is  likely  to  become  fam¬ 
ous  in  anti-annals.  He  said: 

“It  is  an  unfortunate  mistake  to  submit  this  ques¬ 
tion  again.  Beaten  by  almost  200,000  votes  five  months 
ago,  they  ask  us  again  to  submit  this  question.  It  is 
folly.  It  is  worse — it  is  being  false  to  our  trust. 

“By  solicitation  about  the  corridors  of  the  Capitol 
there  was  secured  a  promise  of  a  majority  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  to  report  out  this 
resolution.  And  now  we  see  a  majority  of  the  Sena¬ 
tors,  having  yielded  to  solicitation,  ready  to  vote  for 
this,  although  I  know  whereof  I  speak  when  I  say 
they  are  themselves  against  it. 

“This  is  wrong,  this  solicitation  and  this  yielding  to 
solicitation.  It  cheapens  the  actions  of  the  Legislature, 
in  weighing  solemnly  the  public  emergency  which  re¬ 
quires  a  submission  of  a  change  in  the  constitution  of 
this  state. 

“Defeated  five  months  ago,  you  vote  for  it  again. 
What  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  the  state 
who  voted  it  down?  What  are  the  people  to  think 
of  this  Senate  which  yields  to  solicitation? 

“Again,  if  this  amendment  goes  to  the  people  it  will 
go  down  in  ignominious  defeat  and  carry  with  it  the 
other  good  and  great  amendment  we  will  submit  at 
the  same  time. 

“And  what  assurance  have  we  that  if  we  yield  to 
solicitation  to-night  that  again  these  halls  will  not  be 
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U tica  Saturday  Globe 


filled  with  solicitors  appealing  to  the  false  chivalry  of 
men? 

I  may  be  called  old-fashioned.  I  am  old-fashioned. 
I  love,  honor  and  respect  woman.  I  recognize  her  in 
many  ways  as  the  superior  of  man.  She  peoples  the 
earth  with  men,  the  heavens  with  stars  and  the  sea 
with  living  things.  I  recognize  her  as  great  and  noble 
in  the  sphere  which  is  hers  by  nature  and  consent  of 
man.  But  the  American  woman  has  gone  far  afield 
from  her  rightful  place,  and  I  am  old-fashioned  enough 
to  fight  to  the  last  against  any  movement  which  will 
take  her  further  from  her  God-appointed  task  and 
duty.” 

Senator  Sage’s  Speech 

ENATOR  SAGE  paid  eloquent  tribute  to 
the  calibre  of  his  fellow-members  in  the 
Senate  as  well  as  to  the  strength  of  the  some¬ 
times  considered  weaker  sex. 

“We  all  know  why  this  referendum  is  going  to  pass,” 
said  the  Senator  from  Albany.  “It  wouldn’t  have  any 
chance  on  its  merits,  but  it’s  going  to  pass  because  a 
majority  of  you  men  don’t  seem  able  to  say  ‘no’  to  a 
woman.  But  because  you  have  yielded  against  your 
convictions,  it  won’t  help  you  any.  This  is  the  most 
promising  Senate  I  ever  saw.  It’s  good  on  promising 
and  it  gave  the  women  some  promises.  But  don’t  you 
know  what  a  woman  does  to  a  man  when  she  gets  the 
upper  hand?  Why  didn’t  you  think  about  that?  Why 
didn’t  you  recall  the  story  of  Samson  and  Delilah? 
Remember  what  Circe  did  when  she  got  men  under 
her  control — she  turned  them  into  swine  and  drove 
them  over  a  precipice. 

“I  knew  when  I  -voted  for  the  referendum  the  last 
time  that  it  would  be  beaten,  but  I  thought  the  defeat 
would  put  an  end  to  this  senseless  agitation.  I  see 
now  I  was  wrong  and  I  will  not  repeat  the  offense.  As 
for  you  men  who  are  voting  for  this,  I  want  to  say 
that  you  had  better  send  home  and  get  your  wives  to 
come  to  Albany  and  take  care  of  you.” 

When  the  test  vote  was  taken  there  were  29 
in  favor  and  13  opposed.  The  unlucky  number 


were:  Messrs.  Gilchrist,  of  Brooklyn;  Cars¬ 
well,  of  Brooklyn;  Mullan,  of  Rochester; 
Brown,  of  Watertown;  Sage,  of  Albany;  Hew¬ 
itt,  of  Locke;  Newton,  of  Geneseo;  Arget- 
singer,  of  Rochester;  Ramsperger,  of  Buffalo; 
Burlingame,  of  Brooklyn ;  Lawson,  of  Brook¬ 
lyn;  Wicks,  of  Oneida  County,  and  Cromwell, 
of  Richmond. 

The  Final  Passage 

Five  days  after  the  preliminary  vote,  the 
suffrage  amendment  passed  the  Senate.  Sena¬ 
tor  Brown  continued  his  opposition  to  the  last 
minute.  With  the  gift  of  clairvoyance  he 
proved  that  the  adverse  vote  on  suffrage  in 
1917  would  be  706,920  or  at  least  409,900.  His 
fear  for  the  future  defeat  of  the  amendment 
was  touching,  ornamented  as  it  was  with  plain 
figures  and  figures  of  speech.  He  quoted 
Scripture  liberally,  dwelling  with  peculiar  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  quotation  “All  men  are  liars.” 
“All  women  are  liars,  too,”  he  said,  “if  they  as¬ 
sume  the  same  privileges  as  men.” 

Senator  Carswell  (Democrat)  made  a  long 
speech  in  which  he  noted  that  the  three  Re¬ 
publican  assemblymen  of  his  district  had  voted 
for  the  amendment.  He  likened  the  suffragists 
to  grass-hoppers,  who  made  a  noise  out  of  all 
proportion  to  their  importance. 

The  ten  adverse  votes  were  cast  by :  Republi¬ 
cans— Brown  of  Watertown,  Cromwell  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  Lawson  of  Kings,  Newton  of  Geneseo, 
Sage  of  Albany,  Towner  of  Putnam,  Walters 
of  Onandaga,  and  Wicks  of  Oneida.  Demo¬ 
crats — Carswell  of  Kings  and  Ramsperger  of 
Erie. 
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Victory  1917 

WITH  half  a  million  voters  of  New  York 
State  back  of  the  suffrage  amendment, 
with  our  great  organization,  The  New  York 
State  Woman  Suffrage  Party  numbering 
thousands  of  active  workers,  with  the  experi¬ 
ence  and  courage  gained  in  the  campaign  of 
1915,  we  go  forward  to  victory  in  1917.  For 
sixty-five  years  the  women  of  this  State  have 
worked  for  their  enfranchisement.  The  day 
of  success  is  at  hand.  We  can  win  in  1917  and 
we  will. 

Press  Comments 

The  suffragists  are  to  be  congratulated  on  having 
put  their  constitutional  amendment  through  the  Legis¬ 
lature  the  first  time.  It  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  it 
will  encounter  greater  difficulties  on  its  second  trip 
than  it  had  to  face  this  year,  so  there  is  good  reason 
for  the  elation  of  the  women  workers. 

With  the  legislative  situation  off  their  hands  tempo¬ 
rarily,  they  now  face  the  really  critical  part  of  their 
work — the  phase  of  it  in  which  their  campaign  last 
year  failed.  That  is  the  personal  canvassing  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  voters.  On  that  the  suffrage  fight  wins  or 
loses.  General  meetings,  hikes,  parades  and  the  like 
are  all  good  publicity  features,  and  undoubtedly  have 


their  campaign  value.  But  politicians  of  experience, 
particularly  the  up-state  politicians,  who  know  the 
country  where  the  suffragists  proved  weakest,  know 
that  it  is  the  personal  visit,  the  handshake,  with  the 
few  words  of  chat  about  family  and  the  crops  and 
politics,  that  can  be  counted  on  to  draw  votes  where 
columns  of  newspaper  space  and  bales  of  general  cir¬ 
culars  will  not. 

What  the  suffrage  campaign  last  year  lacked  was 
enough  of  that  down-in-the-district  work,  both  in  the 
cities  and  in  rural  territory,  but  particularly  up-state. 
All  those  who  want  this  state  to  have  equal  suffrage 
must  hope  that  this  summer  and  next  will  produce  a 
new  brand  of  suffrage  “hike” — one  in  which  the  hikers 
move  from  house  to  house,  in  Jefferson  County  and 
Alleghany  as  well  as  in  New  York  and  Kings,  making 
the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Voter  and  his  wife,  staying 
long  enough  to  leave  the  idea  that  suffragists  are  genu¬ 
ine  ;  ordinary  human  beings,  with  a  pretty  good  reason 
for  their  existence.  With  that  kind  of  campaign, 
thoroughly  and  sensibly  carried  out,  there  should  be 
as  big  a  majority  for  equal  suffrage  in  1917  as  there 
was  against  it  last  year. — The  New  York  Tribune. 


Following  the  Assembly,  the  Senate  by  more  than 
three  to  one  has  decided  in  favor  of  resubmitting  the 
Woman-Suffrage  Amendment.  The  next  Legislature 
will  probably  do  the  same,  providing  for  a  vote  in 
1917.  If  the  Suffragists  by  two  years’  campaigning 


Jessie  Banks 
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win  one  voter  in  thirteen,  their  cause  will  triumph. 
If,  as  Senator  Brown  affects  to  think,  the  adverse  ma¬ 
jority  is  greatly  increased,  it  will  be  time  enough  then 
to  oppose  a  third  test  for  the  reason  so  often  urged  in 
Albany — that  it  is  merely  “nagging”  the  Legislature 
and  the  people. — The  New  York  World. 

Vice  Bills  Pressed  by  Antis 

Assembly  bills  known  as  the  “Underworld  bills,” 
and,  according  to  Arthur  Woods,  Police  Commission¬ 
er,  introduced  “in  the  interest  of  no  part  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  except  the  Vice  Trust,”  were  presented  to  the  As¬ 
sembly  Codes  Committee  by  E.  A.  Everett  of  Potsdam, 
St.  Lawrence  County,  an  opponent  of  woman  suffrage. 

These  bills,  designed  to  “stop  police  surveillance 
over  alleged  disorderly  hotels  in  New  York  City,” 
were  voted  for  in  this  committee  by  three  men — Wil¬ 
liam  W.  Chace,  of  Hudson,  Columbia  County;  Hoff¬ 
man  Nickerson,  of  New  York  County,  and  Alexander 
Taylor,  of  Buffalo,  Erie  County.  All  three  of  these 
men  opposed  woman  suffrage,  Mr.  Taylor  and  Mr. 
Nickerson  making  speeches  in  the  Assembly  against 
resubmitting  the  woman  suffrage  resolution.— The  Eve¬ 
ning  Post. 

Senator  Brown  and  the  Women 

Senator  Elon  R.  Brown’s  dog-in-the-manger  atti¬ 
tude  toward  woman  suffrage  legislation  reflects  a  lack 


of  appreciation  of  the  statesmanship  one  might  expect 
in  the  majority  leader  of  the  Senate.  *  *  * 

Mr.  Brown  may  be  sure  of  one  thing,  and  that  is 
that  the  women  of  New  York  State  will  get  the  right 
of  franchise  at  no  distant  day.  Whether  or  not  he 
personally  favors  it  will  not  hold  back  the  wave  of 
sentiment  for  woman  suffrage  that  is  sweeping  on  with 
increasing  and  irresistible  force.  To  seek  to  block  the 
passage  of  the  Whitney-Brereton  bill  in  the  Senate  is 
both  childish  and  churlish.  It  is  for  the  voters  of  the 
state  to  say  whether  or  not  the  ballot  shall  be  given 
to  the  women,  and  it  is  most  presumptuous  for  Mr. 
Brown  to  attempt  to  deny  to  them  the  opportunity  to 
pass  upon  the  issue. — The  Globe. 

Representation  in  the  Brown  Family 

The  “antis,”  according  to  the  papers,  are  particular¬ 
ly  grateful  to  Senator  Elon  R.  Brown  for  his  stand 
against  suffrage,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  his  wife,  his 
sisters  and  his  two  daughters  are  suffragists. 

“We  want  to  pledge  ourselves  to  stand  by  the  legis¬ 
lators,  not  with  our  own  vote,  but  with  the  votes  of 
our  husbands,  fathers,  brothers,  friends  and  others 
who  represent  us,”  said  Miss  Chittenden  the  other  day. 

Represent  you  in  the  way  Senator  Brown  repre¬ 
sents  his  female  relations? 

How  many,  we  wonder,  of  the  750,000  votes  against 
suffrage  represented  four  women  in  favor? 

— Alice  Duer  Miller  in  The  New  York  Tribune. 


A  Call  to  Campaign 

Vira  Boarman  Whitehouse 


THE  new  campaign  has  started.  The  first 
step  toward  victory  in  1917  has  already 
been  won.  It  was  won  in  Albany  against 
heavy  odds.  It  was  won  because  the  suffragists 
all  over  the  State  and  in  the  City  worked  in  uni¬ 
son,  quickly  and  effectively.  What  shall  be  the 
course  of  the  new  1917  campaign?  Will  it  be 
won  by  orations  and  publicity  or  will  it  be  won 
by  “down-in-the-district”  work? 

The  chief  problem  that  confronted  us  in  1914 
and  1915  was  to  make  the  public  realize  that 
woman  suffrage  was  a  serious  question,  and 
a  political  question  which  must  be  decided  at  the 
polls.  Suffrage  workers  found  that  many  men 
did  not  even  know  the  meaning  of  the  words 
"woman  suffrage.”  They  had  no  idea  of  the  ex¬ 
tent  or  significance  of  the  movement. 

It  is  less  than  two  years  ago,  that  I,  with  two 
other  suffragists,  held  a  drawing-room  meeting 
ir  a  fashionable  and  wealthy  nearby  country 
club  colony.  The  meeting  was  most  successful, 
and  half  of  our  audience  signed  the  little  yellow 
enrollment  slips.  Later,  I  was  called  upon  to 
settle  a  dispute.  It  seemed  that  a  great  discus¬ 
sion  had  broken  out  among  those  who  had  been 
at  the  meeting,  some  of  the  new  suffragists  de¬ 


claring  that  there  were  places  where  women  voted, 
and  others  violently  denying  that  any  such  wild 
assertions  could  be  true.  Ignorance  of  this  kind 
we  have  successfully  overcome.  The  great  pub¬ 
lic  may  not  know  where  women  vote,  but  they 
know  that  somewhere  in  the  world  and  even  in 
this  country,  women  do  vote. 

Not  only  ignorance  had  to  be  overcome,  but 
such  bogies  as  “sex-antagonism”  had  to  be  laid 
at  rest.  The  idea  that  suffragists  are  embittered 
wives  and  man-hating  old  maids  had  to  be  dis¬ 
pelled.  Women  have  shown  that  they  want 
votes  to  protect  home  and  children,  not  to  escape 
from  them.  The  justice  of  suffrage  has  been 
proved  and  its  expediency  demonstrated  by  the 
enfranchised  States. 

In  the  last  campaign,  it  was  necessary  to  do 
dramatic  and  spectacular  things.  The  suffrage 
cause  had  to  be  put  on  the  front  page  of  the 
newspapers  in  order  to  get  it  to  the  front  of 
men’s  minds.  It  was  a  gigantic  task,  and  it  had 
to  be  done  with  constant  good-humor.  Yet  it 
was  done  with  such  success  that  the  cause  gained 
popularity  for  the  first  time  after  years  of  in¬ 
tense  and  bitter  denunciation. 
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Now,  after  becoming  a  popular  cause,  suffrage 
must  be  made  a  winning  cause.  How  shall  we 
make  it  so?  In  this  State  553,348  men  are  suf¬ 
fragists  and  have  said  so  at  the  polls.  On  the 
other  hand,  748,332  have  voted  against  suffrage. 
When  a  man  has  taken  a  stand  one  way  or  the 
other  it  is  difficult  to  move  him.  We  feel  sure 
of  our  553,348  supporters,  but  the  anti-suffrage 
senators  at  Albany  said  many  times,  that  they 
had  heard  of  no  man  voting  against  suffrage 
who  is  now  asking  for  a  chance  to  vote  for  it. 

We  talk  of  winning  in  1917  by  converting 
100,000  of  those  who  voted  against  us.  Con¬ 
verting  is  a  difficult  task,  but  it  is  not  an  impos¬ 
sible  one,  we  know.  Let  each  one  of  the  200,000 
active  women  workers  among  the  suffragists 
convert  half  a  man  in  a  year  and  a  half,  and  our 
cause  is  won !  It  is  won,  that  is,  if  no  more  men 
go  to  the  polls  in  1917  to  vote  on  suffrage  than 
went  last  November.  We  are  proud  of  the 
large  vote  that  was  polled  then.  Yet  almost  as 
many  registered  voters  neglected  to  vote  on 
suffrage  as  those  who  voted  for  it.  There  were 
504,  508  enfranchised  men  in  the  State  of  New 
York  who  showed  no  interest  for  or  against  the 
question. 

In  order  to  make  the  new  campaign  a  winning 
one  we  have  a  double  task.  We  must  not  only 
convert,  but  arouse  men.  To  arouse  them,  we 
must  keep  suffrage  on  the  front  page  of  the 
newspapers  still.  We  have  learned  how  to  do 
this.  But  publicity  is  not  the  chief  thing  now 
as  it  was  last  year.  It  has  done  its  greatest 
work. 

In  the  last  campaign  we  won  the  endorsement 
of  enough  groups  and  parties  to  have  enfran¬ 
chised  us.  Now  we  must  reach  the  individual 
voter.  He  can  be  reached  only  by  personal  ef¬ 
fort,  at  his  work  and  in  his  home.  He  should 
find  that  the  “Suffragettes”  are  not  strange 
women,  but  they  are  the  women  of  his  own 
household. 

The  first  task  then  of  the  great  new  campaign 
is  to  increase  our  organization  among  the  women 
themselves,  until  behind  the  door  of  every  house 
in  the  State  and  City  there  is  a  suffragist.  Our 
canvassers  should  not  only  go  from  house  to 
house,  but  they  should  be  in  every  house. 

The  new  campaign  must  grow  more  and  more 
intensive.  While  it  will  be  infinitely  pleasanter 
to  work  for  a  popular  cause  than  an  unpopular 


Another  Launching! 


The  New  York  American 
Good  Luck  to  the  New  Vessel! 


one  on  the  other  hand,  more  and  more  effort 
will  be  demanded,  for  every  voter  now  will  tell 
in  the  final  count. 

It  sounds  big  but  simple  to  talk  of  reaching 
every  voter.  How  is  it  to  be  done?  The  an¬ 
swer  is,  of  course,  by  organization  of  our  forces. 
All  the  officers  of  the  Woman  Suffrage  Party, 
State  and  City  branches,  agree  now  on  the  out¬ 
lined  policy:  to  increase  the  force  of  women 
workers  in  order  to  carry  on  a  most  intensive 
work  among  the  voters.  And  on  whom  will  the 
responsibility  of  the  real  work  fall?  It  seems 
clear  that  the  new  campaign  is  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  assembly  district  leader.  It  is  she  who 
puts  the  policies  of  the  organization  into  effect ; 
it  is  she  who  finds  captains  for  her  election  dis¬ 
trict,  and  stirs  them  to  reach  the  voters.  Let 
us  call  our  new  Campaign  the  Campaign  of  the 
District  Leader.  Hers  is  the  greatest  respon¬ 
sibility  and  hers  will  be  the  glory  of  the  great 
victory  in  1917. 
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Making  the  Women  Pay 

Nelle  Swartz 


TUCKED  away  in  a  bill  introduced  into  the 
1916  Legislature  by  a  “Special  Committee 
to  Investigate  Labor  Legislation”  is  a  provision 
which  would  permit  women  to  be  employed  in 
canneries  for  a  limited  number  of  days  of 
twelve  hours  each.  Moreover,  the  enactment 
of  this  bill  would  make  it  legal  under  special 
permit  for  women  to  be  employed  in  canneries 
until  midnight.  This  section  of  the  bill  is  a  re¬ 
incarnation  of  the  notorious  Bewley-Thompson 
bills  defeated  by  last  year’s  Legislature.  The 
renewed  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  canners  to 
get  something  resembling  legal  sanction  for  then- 
disgraceful  overworking  of  women  is  only  one 
of  the  serious  attacks  made  by  this  Committee 
on  the  laws  which  protect  the  health  and  morals 
and  lives  of  women  employed  in  factories. 

A  far  more  insidious  section  of  the  same  bill 
and  one  which  affects  the  welfare  of  a  larger 
number  of  women  is  that  which  would  allow  the 
fifty-four  hour  law  for  women  employed  in  fac¬ 
tories  to  be  entirely  suspended  when  machinery 
breaks  down.  This  section  would  legalize  an 
unjust  principle.  Why  should  working  women 
be  made  to  suffer  for  delay  caused  by  poor  and 
careless  management  resulting  in  the  break-down 
of  machinery? 

In  the  teeth  of  the  recent  unanimous  decision 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  that  the 
California  eight  hour  law  for  women  is  not  un¬ 
reasonable,  this  proposed  bill  is  a  move  in  the 
direction  of  the  Dark  Ages.  The  failure  of 
machinery  to  operate  is  a  good  cloak  for  in¬ 
efficient  management. 

This  “monumental  ripper”  was  drafted  as  a 
result  of  conferences  between  the  Committee, 
representatives  of  the  manufacturers  and  of  or¬ 
ganized  labor.  The  most  significant  feature  of 
these  conferences  is  that  voters  only  sat  and 
passed  judgment  on  the  welfare  of  the  800,000 
working  women  of  this  State.  Contrast  this 
method  with  that  employed  in  the  suffrage  States 
of  Oregon  and  California — two  of  the  largest 
canning  states  in  the  country.  In  California  the 
Board  which  fixes  wage  rates  and  makes  rules 
regarding  the  limitation  of  hours  is  made  up 
not  only  of  representatives  of  employing  can¬ 
ners.  Sitting  on  that  Board  also  are  three  wo¬ 
men  representing  the  employees  in  the  canning 
industry.  These  women  testified  at  a  recent 
hearing  that  the  depreciation  of  their  earning 
power  consequent  to  the  fatigue  of  long  hours 
was  a  very  real  loss.  As  a  result  of  this  testi¬ 
mony  the  Board  fixed  their  compensation  for 
overtime  at  so  prohibitive  a  rate  that  the  canners 


admit  that  it  will  result  in  absolutely  no  overtime 
work. 

In  Oregon,  where  the  statutory  limit  for 
females  over  sixteen  is  ten  hours  a  day,  the 
Industrial  Welfare  Commission,  upon  which  the 
women  of  the  State  are  represented,  has  limited 
women’s  daily  hours  to  nine  in  manufac¬ 
turing  establishments  and  eight  and  one-third 
in  stores.  Even  in  canneries  the  Commission 
permits  overtime  in  excess  of  nine  hours,  for 
only  one  hour  daily  and  six  hours  weekly,  for 
not  more  than  six  weeks  during  the  year,  and 
all  such  overtime  must  be  paid  for  at  increased 
rates. 

While  women  without  a  vote,  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  working  women,  are  fighting  by  in¬ 
direct  influence  to  save  the  laws  already  on  the 
statute  books,  the  Duff  bill  which  would  extend 
the  protection  afforded  to  women  employed  in 
mercantile  establishments  to  women  employed 
in  hotels,  restaurants,  elevated,  surface  and  sub¬ 
way  ticket  offices,  lies  slumbering  in  the  Labor 
and  Industry  Committee  of  the  Senate.  From 
studies  made  of  these  industries  it  has  been 
found  that  women  workers  are  employed  long 
hours,  every  day  in  the  week,  often  under  un¬ 
sanitary  conditions  and  with  inadequate  fire  pro¬ 
tection.  Should  not  these  women  who  are  ut¬ 
terly  helpless  before  the  law  be  given  protection 
by  the  State? 

For  the  past  three  years  as  far  as  labor  legis¬ 
lation  is  concerned,  not  one  step  has  been  taken 
in  advance.  How  much  longer  will  the  women 
of  the  Empire  State  sit  by  and  allow  the  working 
women  of  New  York  to  be  exploited  by  con¬ 
scienceless,  grasping  manufacturers  ?  How  much 
longer  will  the  women  of  this  great  common¬ 
wealth  allow  a  political  party  to  scuttle  sane, 
liberal,  progressive  laws? 

The  Canners  Win. 

HE  bill  of  the  Argetsinger  Labor  Commit¬ 
tee  which  provides  for  a  recodification  of 
the  labor  laws,  passed  the  Assembly  on  April 
13th,  by  a  vote  of  87  to  32,  and  later  passed  the 
Senate. 

The  bill  gives  the  Industrial  Commission 
power  to  grant  a  cannery  the  right  to  work  its 
women  employes  in  emergencies  twelve  hours  a 
day  and  as  late  as  midnight  for  any  twenty  days 
from  June  15  to  October  15. 

The  New  York  World  says  that  “the  real  in¬ 
tention  of  the  interests  behind  the  bill  is  to  under¬ 
mine  the  labor  laws,  enacted  as  a  result  of  the 
State-wide  scandal  that  followed  the  investiga¬ 
tion  into  conditions  in  the  canneries.” 
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Baby  Week 

Baby  Week  for  New  York,  May  6th-ijth. 

BABY  WEEK  was  originated  by  the  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Bureau  to  give  parents  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  learning  facts  with  regard  to  the  care  of 
children  and  to  make  the  facts  regarding  babies 
and  their 'needs  known  to  communities.  Ever 
since  its  beginning  in  1912,  the  Children’s  Bureau 
has  been  studying  Infant  Mortality.  The  results 
of  its  scientific  studies  have  been  published  in  re¬ 
port  form  as  the  law  requires.  But  average 
people  do  not  read  statistical  tables  and  charts 
and  Miss  Julia  Lathrop,  Chief  of  the  Bureau, 
knew  that  some  popular  method  must  be  devised 
to  bring  before  the  public  the  startling  fact  that 
one  baby  in  eight  dies  before  the  end  of  its  first 
year,  chiefly  from  preventable  causes. 

Baby  Week  has  been  observed  in  previous 
years,  but  this  year,  through  the  cooperation  of 
the  General  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs,  its 
celebration  has  been  nation-wide.  Thousands 
of  cities,  towns  and  hamlets  have  set  apart  a 
week  for  the  “better  babies”  crusade  and  ques¬ 
tions  of  baby  welfare  have  been  given  the  widest 
publicity. 

New  York,  which  is  one  of  the  six  States  that 
boasts  a  special  division  of  Child  Hygiene,  has 
made  plans  for  a  great  celebration  from  May 
6th  to  May  13th.  All  the  organizations  interest¬ 
ed  in  child  welfare  have  given  their  cordial  co¬ 
operation  and  Baby  Week  will  be  observed  from 
one  end  of  the  State  to  the  other. 

Baby  Week  emphasizes  the  constructive  side 
of  infant  care.  Mothers  and  fathers  are  given  in¬ 
struction  in  the  care  of  children.  Stress  is  laid 
upon  the  fact  that  every  city  and  town  should 
provide  instructive  nursing  service  and  pay  con¬ 
stant  heed  to  the  problems  of  infant  feeding,  pure 
food,  proper  housing,  recreation  spaces  and  all 
matters  which  affect  the  welfare  of  babies. 

One  of  the  studies  of  the  Children’s  Bureau 
shows,  however,  that  graver  problems  are  in¬ 
volved  in  the  “Better  Babies”  crusade  than  those 
generally  considered.  The  rate  of  infant  mor¬ 
tality  in  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania,  a  mining  and 
steel  making  center  is  134  as  opposed  to  Mont¬ 
clair,  New  Jersey,  a  prosperous  suburb  which 
is  84.  Yet  in  the  tenement  section  of  Montclair, 
the  death  rate  of  babies  rises  to  130.  Analysis 
of  family  incomes  in  Johnstown  shows  that  when 
the  father  earns  less  than  $10  a  week,  the  mor- 


JULIA  C.  LATHROP 
CHIEF  OF  THE  CHILDREN’S  BUREAU 


A  CHILD  belongs  to  his  parents,  to  his  father  and 
mother  equally  and  jointly.  Once  this  statement 
was  alarmingly  radical.  Now  it  is  a  commonplace  in 
public  opinion.  There  are  States — we  are  ashamed  to 
realize — whose  law  still  ignores  the  mother’s  equal 
right,  but  those  States  are  changing  and  soon  all  will 
have  embodied  this  commonplace  in  their  laws. 

The  child  belongs  also  to  the  State — which  alone  can 
secure  the  parental  right  to  rear  children  in  wholesome 
surroundings  which  do  not  endanger  their  physical  and 
moral  well-being.  The  manifold  ways  in  which  the 
coming  State  will  safeguard  this  right  by  the  joint 
civic  action  of  all  parents  are  beyond  the  ken  of  our 
generation. 

— Julia  C.  Lathrop. 


tality  rate  jumps  to  255.7  and  falls  to  84  when 
his  earnings  are  “ample.”  The  relation  between 
the  baby  death  rate  and  the  underpaid  father, 
the  overworked  mother  and  the  poorest  living 
conditions  indicates  that  with  the  Better  Babies 
campaign  must  come  a  campaign  to  abolish  the 
greatest  disease  of  our  time — poverty.  For  it 
is  only  by  giving  equal  opportunity  for  health 
and  well-being  to  every  child  that  is  born  that 
we  can  put  an  end  to  the  present  situation  which 
gives  the  well-to-do  practical  immunity  from 
the  loss  of  their  babies  while  in  the  homes  of 
the  poor  is  an  unspeakable  waste  of  child  life. 
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Better  Babies 


HREE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  babies 
die  every  year  in  the  United  States  before 
they  are  one  year  old. 

The  death  of  a  baby  in  at  least  50  per  cent,  of 
the  cases  is  due  to  preventable  causes. 

Five  times  as  many  babies  die  in  crowded 
tenement  districts  as  in  a  well-to-do  quarter  of 
a  city.  Lack  of  air  and  sunshine,  poor  food, 
bad  sanitation,  overwork  of  the  mothers,  both 
before  and  after  marriage,  above  all  ignorance 
on  the  part  of  the  mother ,  are  responsible  for 
most  of  these  deaths. 

Comparison  of  the  infant  death  rate  of  civil¬ 
ized  nations.  Number  of  deaths  under  one  year 


per  1,000  births. 

New  Zealand  .  Si 

Norway  .  67 

Australia  . .' .  68 

Sweden  .  72 

Denmark  .  98 

Finland  .  118 

England  and  Wales  .  144 

United  States  .  145 

(This  is  only  approximate  as  registration  of  births 
is  incomplete.) 

Italy  .  173 

Spain  .  IQO 

Germany  .  194 

Russia  .  261 


The  lowest  death  rate  of  babies  in  the  world 
is  in  New  Zealand.  Why? 

Because  the  government  realizes  the  value  of 
babies  and  does  everything  in  its  power  to  edu¬ 
cate  the  mothers  and  protect  the  baby. 

WOMEN  HAVE  HAD  THE  VOTE  IN 
NEW  ZEALAND  FOR  TWENTY  YEARS. 

The  first  six  countries  with  the  lowest  death 
rate  are  all  Woman  Suffrage  countries. 

In  Denmark,  Sweden,  England  and  Wales 
women  have  had  the  municipal  vote  for  years. 
In  Italy,  Spain,  Germany  and  Russia  where  the 
death  rate  is  highest,  women  have  even  less  say 
in  regard  to  public  affairs  and  hygiene  than  they 
have  in  the  United  States. 

In  New  Zealand,  in  every  town  and  village, 
and  in  the  remotest  country  district,  government 
nurses  give  instructions  and  aid  to  mothers,  who 
are  visited  both  before  and  after  the  baby  comes. 
Young  girls  are  taught  baby  hygiene  and  feed¬ 
ing.  Advice  from  the  best  medical  authorities 
is  printed  and  distributed  free.  Government 
Maternity  Hospitals,  government  Registration 
of  Nurses,  and  complete  government  Registra¬ 
tion  of  birth,  all  aid  in  the  low  death  rate. 

Comparison  of  the  infant  death  rate  of  some  Ameri¬ 
can  cities  with  that  of  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 

Number  of  deaths  under  1  year  per  1,000  births. 


Dunedin  (The  lowest  in  the  world)  .  38 

NewYork  City  ( 191 5 — 98.2) .  I25 

Syracuse  .  I^° 


Buffalo  .  162 

Washington,  D.  C .  152 

Lowell,  Mass .  231 


In  the  United  States  California  has  become 
the  Banner  Baby  State.  It  has  the  highest  birth 
rate  in  the  Union  and  a  very  low  death  rate. 

In  Los  Angeles  the  infant  death  rate  is  87 
per  1,000  births,  in  Oakland  it  is  87.2.  The  low¬ 
est  infant  death  rate  in  the  United  States,  82,  is 
in  Seattle,  Washington.  Kansas  has  reduced  its 
infant  death  rate  from  120  to  90  since  it  adopted 
a  Public  Nursing  Association  in  1915.  California 
and  Washington  gave  zvomen  the  vote  in  1911; 
Kansas  in  1912. 

In  the  United  States  every  care  is  given  to 
animal  and  plant  life,  but  the  government  con¬ 
cerns  itself  little  with  babies. 

“What  has  the  United  States  Government  to 
do  with  women  and  children?”  as  one  Congress¬ 
man  tersely  put  it,  expressed  the  attitude  of  the 
government  as  it  was  for  many  years.  Since 
women  began  to  be  represented  in  Washington, 
there  has  been  a  change.  After  many  years  of 
urging,  Congress  in  1910  established  a  Children’s 
Bureau  and  $25,000  a  year  was  appropriated. 
In  1915  this  was  increased  to  $165,000. 

HERE  IS  A  LIST  OF  NATIONAL  APPROPRIA¬ 


TIONS  FOR  1915: 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  .  $3,000,000 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  .  2,880,875 

Forest  Service  .  3,243,096 

Bureau  of  Chemistry  .  644,301 

Bureau  of  Soils  .  299,815 

Bureau  of  Entomology  .  450,370 

Flog  Cholera  .  600,000 

Children’s  Bureau  .  165,000 


$165,000  a  year  to  protect  our  babies  and 
$600,000  a  year  to  protect  our  hogs! 

In  addition  to  the  inhumanity  it  is  bad  busi¬ 
ness.  The  National  Conservation  Commission 
estimates  that  an  individual  is  worth  $2,900  to 
society.  At  this  rate  the  300,000  babies  repre¬ 
sent  a  yearly  loss  of  $870,000,000. 

When,  of  all  the  civilized  world,  the  country 
that  has  had  zvoman  suffrage  the  longest  has  the 
lowest  death  rate,  and  the  five  countries  with  the 
next  lowest  rate  all  have  woman  suffrage,  can 
there  be  a  doubt  that  woman  suffrage  has 
brought  about  better  and  healthier  living  condi¬ 
tions  for  all  the  people? 

Isn’t  it  evident  that  when  mothers  are  repre¬ 
sented  in  government  and  their  opinions  and 
interests  are  consulted,  babies  have  a  better 
chance?  Isn’t  it  proved  that  women  with  the 
ballot  do  not  neglect  their  home  and  babies? 

Giving  the  ballot  to  women  not  only  helps 
them  to  do  their  own  work  more  effectively,  but 
actually  increases  the  wealth  of  the  nation. 

This  Better  Babies  lealfet  is  published  by  the  New  York 
State  Woman  Suffrage  Party,  Price  10  cents  a  hundred . 
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The  Bureau  of  Child  Hygiene 


i^p^P'Dr  S.  Josephine  Baker 


“I  believe  that  woman  should  have  the  right  to  vote, 
because  no  one  class  can  ever  be  justly  and  success¬ 
fully  governed  by  another  class.  The  whole  question 
rests  upon  the  fact  that  in  a  true  democratic  form  of 
government  women  have  an  equal  right  with  men  in 
the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  government.” 

— Dr.  S.  Josephine  Baker. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  boasts  one  of  the  most 
effective  child  saving  agencies  in  the  United 
States.  The  Bureau  of  Child  Hygiene,  directed 
by  Dr.  S.  Josephine  Baker  has  in  the  six  years  of 
its  existence  reduced  the  death  rate  of  babies 
in  New  York  from  129  out  of  every  thousand  in 
1909  to  98.2  in  1915. 

The  budget  which  the  City  has  appropriated 
for  this  work  has  increased  from  $335,370  in 
1909,  to  $684,636  in  1915. 

The  work  of  the  Bureau  begins  before  the 
baby  is  born.  The  visiting  nurse  goes  to  the 
prospective  mother  to  teach  her  the  principles 
of  hygiene  and  proper  exercise  and  care  of  her¬ 
self.  After  the  child  is  born  the  mother  learns 
how  to  feed  and  care  for  it  properly  and  the 
Bureau  continues  its  observation  and  service  as 
long  as  it  is  necessary  to  insure  health  for  the 
new-comer. 


As  the  most  critical  time  in  a  child’s  life  is 
the  first  year,  the  most  important  feature  of  the 
work  of  the  Bureau  is  the  milk  stations.  Of 
these  there  are  now  59  for  Greater  New  York, 
located  in  districts  where  there  is  greatest  pover¬ 
ty  and  most  pressing  need  of  instruction. 

At  each  milk  station  a  nurse  is  on  duty  three 
times  a  week  in  winter  and  every  day  in  summer 
to  instruct  the  mother  and  record  the  baby’s 
weight  and  measurements.  Only  babies  that  are 
enrolled  in  the  milk  stations  are  supplied  with 
milk  which  is  given  at  actual  cost.  Every  baby 
must  be  brought  to  the  station  once  a  week,  un¬ 
less  it  is  ill.  Twenty  thousand  babies  are  enrolled 
in  the  59  stations  of  the  five  Boroughs.  Before 
the  Bureau  of  Child  Hygiene  began  this  work, 
about  one  hundred  babies  out  of  every  thousand 
died  during  the  summer,  chiefly  from  intestinal 
diseases.  Last  summer  the  record  rate  of  34  to 
one  thousand  of  the  milk  station  babies  was 
reached. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  Bureau  150 
nurses  released  from  the  work  in  public  schools, 
do  district  work,  each  nurse  being  assigned 
from  100  to  150  babies  to  visit  and  supervise 
and  for  whom  they  get  proper  medical  attention 
when  needed. 

Next  to  the  milk  stations  in  saving  babies  is 
the  Little  Mothers’  League,  as  so  often  the  care 
of  the  baby  is  left  by  an  overworked  mother  to 
the  small  girls  in  the  family.  This  League  is 
made  up  of  school  girls  over  twelve  years  of 
age.  Each  girl  must  have  a  baby  to  take  care  of, 
if  there  is  none  in  her  own  family  she  becomes 
foster-mother  to  a  baby  in  her  district.  These 
Little  Mothers  are  instructed  by  nurses  as  to 
bathing  and  feeding  the  baby — how  to  prepare 
its  food  and  all  other  matters  pertaining  to  its 
welfare,  including  the  necessity  of  fresh  air.  In 
1914  there  were  137  Leagues  in  the  city  with 
an  enrollment  of  17,638. 

The  Bureau  touches  about  100,00  inhabitants 
of  this  city  of  nearly  five  million.  In  the  best 
supervised  and  instructed  districts  which  it 
reaches  even  in  the  crowded  quarters,  the  rate 
of  infant  mortality  is  only  about  one-half  that  of 
the  oft  quoted  New  Zealand.  If  New  York  City 
could  afford  a  budget  which  would  enable  the 
Bureau  to  increase  its  work  wonderful  results 
could  be  obtained. 

This  is  work  in  which  women  will  become 
more  and  more  interested  when  they  have  the 
ballot  with  which  to  attain  larger  and  more  im¬ 
mediate  results. 
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Better  Babies  and  Votes 

A  Symposium  by  Suffragists 


I  NEVER  meet  a  tenement  mother  with  a  thin 
feeble  baby,  or  see  a  group  of  little  children 
playing  in  a  gutter  that  I  do  not  feel  the  fetters 
of  disenfranchisement  around  my  own  neck,  link¬ 
ing  me  with  these  helpless  victims  of  outworn 
politics  which  I  have  no  direct  power  to  alter. 
My  taxes  are  used  to  promote  conditions  which 
are  horrible  to  me.  My  natural  redress ;  the 
primary,  the  ballot,  the  election  of  our  best  citi¬ 
zens  by  the  votes  of  all  our  citizens,  are  still  as 
remote  from  this  great  city  as  the  country  lane 
in  which  the  sun  shines  on  overgrown  children 
with  their  mothers  within  call. 

Margaret  Chanler  Aldrich. 

(Mrs.  Richard  Aldrich) 

EVERY  one  who  believes  that  woman’s  chief 
work  is  the  care  of  the  home  and  the  bring¬ 
ing  up  of  children  should  help  force  the  fran¬ 
chise  upon  her,  because  most  of  the  commodities 
used  in  the  home  from  meat  to  dish-pans  are 
controlled  by  the  Public  Service  Corporations  or 
the  Trusts,  which  are  in  turn  controlled  by  the 
government,  which  is  controlled  by  the  ballot ; 
and  because  the  safe-guarding  of  children 
through  the  milk  they  drink,  the  education  they 
are  given,  the  measles  they  are  prevented  from 
having,  is  no  longer  in  the  hands  of  the  mother 
but  in  the  hands  of  the  electorate.  Without  the 
vote  women  can  be  neither  good  housekeepers 
nor  good  mothers. 

Martha  Bensley  Bruere. 

(Mrs.  Robert  W .  Brubre) 

THE  fact  that  politics  controls  nearly  every¬ 
thing  of  vital  importance  to  the  family, 
such  as  food,  housing  and  sanitation  shows  the 
need  of  enfranchising  women. 

Twenty-five  national  organizations  have  been 
asked  to  take  part  in  the  movement  to  educate 
mothers  with  regard  to  the  proper  care  of  infants. 
The  General  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  alone 
has  had  2,000,000  women  at  work  during  Baby 
Week.  The  Little  Mother’s  Aid  Association 
trains  the  older  girls  of  working  mothers  to  care 
for  the  younger  ones  while  the  mothers  go  out 
to  do  day’s  work.  At  our  recent  Baby  Contest 
400  mothers  were  registered ;  the  mothers  came 
to  the  lecture  which  was  held  weeks  before  the 
contest  to  get  instruction  in  all  things  pertaining 
to  their  children,  many  of  them  giving  up  their 
work  to  attend.  When  the  day  came  to  award 
prizes,  the  mothers  were  not  nearly  as  much  in¬ 
terested  in  the  prizes  as  in  learning  how  to  take 
care  of  the  baby  and  finding  out  the  condition 
of  the  babies’  health. 


All  this  work  that  is  being  done  for  children 
by  women  who  are  co-operating  with  the  city 
departments,  shows  the  need  of  enfranchising 
women. 

Mari©  E.  Burns. 

(Mrs.  Clarence  Burns) 
(President,  Little  Mother’s  Aid  Association) 

QUITE  aside  from  the  question  of  housing, 
sanitation  and  food  in  our  campaign  for 
“Better  Babies”  is  the  problem  of  legislative  con¬ 
trol  for  the  propagation  of  “Better  Babies”  and 
the  safeguarding  of  the  blood-stream  of  our  race 
from  needless  contamination. 

Professor  Irving  Fisher,  of  Yale  University 
and  Doctor  Eugene  Lyman  Fisk,  Director  of  the 
Life  Extension  Institute,  New  York  City,  offer 
a  conservative  illustration  of  a  practical  law,  al¬ 
ready  in  effect,  which  protects  future  generations. 

They  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  80,000 
criminals,  constantly  supported  by  the  United 
States — not  to  mention  the  thousands  of  insane 
and  mentally  deficient — should  be  subject  to  the 
same  segregation  and  isolation  now  wisely  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Swiss  Government  for  the  famous 
“Cretins”  of  that  country. 

These  “Cretins”  are  peculiarly  feeble-minded ; 
they  are  short  in  stature  and  affected,  in  all  cases, 
with  goitre.  A  gentleman  very  much  interested 
in  Eugenics  visited  Switzerland  in  1900  and 
again  in  1910.  In  1900  he  found  many  of  these 
creatures  among  the  beggars  in  the  streets — 
everywhere  he  ran  across  these  awful  apologies 
for  human  beings.  But  in  1910  he  found  only 
one! 

What  had  happened  ?  Simply  that  a  few  reso¬ 
lute  and  intelligent  reformers,  through  legislative 
means,  had  forced  the  State  to  isolate  these 
“Cretins”  in  institutions,  one  for  the  women 
and  the  other  for  the  men,  where  they  were  cared 
for  as  long  as  they  lived  (and  they  never  live 
long). 

Thus  it  is  possible  to  apply  the  laws  of  heredity 
in  practical,  legislative  ways  and  to  get  results 
immediately,  in  one  short  generation. 

D.  M.  Dunn,  M.D. 

THE  people  of  New  York  permit  cellar 
dwellings.  Every  day  for  more  than  four 
years  I  have  observed  one  of  these  places  in 
which  women  have  been  trying  to  make  a  home. 
It  is  half  below  the  surface  of  the  street.  The 
water  often  stands  in  the  wash-tubs  because  there 
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I  wish  my  mother  had  a  vote — to  keep  the  germs  away.” 
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is  no  drainage.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the 
rest  of  the  plumbing.  During  the  winter  the 
water  pipes  freeze,  making  a  sort  of  cesspool 
in  the  halls  and  sometimes  in  the  living  rooms. 
Spasmodic  attempts  are  made  by  the  Board  of 
Health  but  they  are  ineffective.  Rats  and  ver¬ 
min  infest  the  walls  at  all  times.  This  is  but 
one  out  of  many,  many  thousands  of  such  homes 
in  which  our  anti-suffrage  friends  expect  women 
to  stay;  in  which  the  people  of  New  York  expect 
a  woman  to  make  a  home  and  bring  up  children. 

Of  course  this  is  negligence  because  the  voters 
as  now  constituted  have  not  cared  enough  about 
the  physical  conditions  of  the  homes  of  the  poor 
to  make  them  other  than  they  are.  It  is  a  sin 
against  children  to  let  them  grow  up  in  such 
places,  and  not  a  week  has  passed  during  these 
four  years  when  men  and  women  and  children 
have  not  called  this  and  thousands  of  other 
equally  filthy  places  “home.” 

The  women  who  try  to  work  there — the  other 
women  of  the  tenement  houses  and  the  women 
in  the  city  and  state  have  no  power  to  vote  them 
out  of  existence.  Those  citizens  who  are  most 
intimately  associated  with  these  homes  have  no 
political  voice.  The  cells  at  Sing  Sing  are  not 
so  dark  nor  so  dirty  nor  so  damp  as  many  of 
these  cellar  dwellings.  Many  women  and  babies 
spend  far  more  time  in  these  cellars  than  the 
prisoner  spends  in  his  cell.  Yet  they  have  com¬ 
mitted  no  crime,  they  are  only  unfortunate  and 
weak.  Drunkenness  and  disease  are  no  mere 
names  in  these  places;  the  reality  is  there.  Yet 
against  these  too  the  woman  is  helpless.  Social 
and  political  conditions  are  too  much  for  her. 

I  know  of  no  sight  more  appealing  than  some 
widow  or  deserted  woman  or  some  wife  whose 
husband  cannot  or  will  not  earn  enough  to  make 
a  home,  standing  up  with  nothing  but  her  two 
hands  and  her  two  arms  to  help  her,  fighting  in 
this  great  city  for  her  home  and  her  children. 
They  do  care  for  their  children  and  they  do  care 
for  their  homes,  and  yet  that  love  of  the  home 
and  of  the  children  I  have  seen  burdened  and 
desecrated  year  by  year.  It  is  going  on  now  and 
it  will  go  on  until  women  have  political  and  social 
power. 

John  L.  Elliott. 


MOTHERHOOD  is  especially  fit  for  organ¬ 
ization.  The  perfect  economy  of  the  ant 
and  bees,  a  lesson  to  us  all,  is  merely  organized 
motherhood.  Politics  is  the  science  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  government  is  increasingly  concerned 
with  the  health,  protection,  education  and  per¬ 
sonal  care  of  the  people.  When  mothers  work 
together  for  the  common  interest  of  their  chil¬ 
dren,  those  interests  will  be  better  served. 

Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman. 


BETTER  homes  make  happier  mothers,  hap¬ 
py  mothers  make  better  children  and  in 
consequence  improve  the  quality  of  the  citizen. 
Happy  mothers  are  influenced  by  home  surround¬ 
ings  and  to  keep  women  happy  they  must  have  at 
least  the  sanitary  living  conditions  which  come 
with  proper  housing  and  food.  The  child  having 
these  proper  conditions  is  more  apt  to  grow  up 
with  high  ideals  and  aspirations  than  the  child 
of  the  slums.  Everything  that  goes  to  elevate 
ideals  in  man,  woman  or  child  tends  to  a  general 
improvement  in  all  the  conditions  which  make 
a  fine  and  successful  nation.  Hence  we  deduce 
the  conclusion  that  upon  the  home  and  the  mother 
depends  much  of  the  value  of  the  nation. 

Jeannie  L.  Grant. 

(Mrs.  Eugene  J.  Grant) 
(President,  City  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs) 


THE  most  precious  possession  of  any  nation 
is  its  children.  The  United  States  is  at 
last  showing  an  appreciation  of  this  fact.  The 
creation  of  the  Children’s  Bureau  with  Miss 
Lathrop  at  its  head,  was  a  most  important  proof 
of  this  new  interest. 

Women  are  the  natural  protectors  of  children. 
Children,  the  poor  and  the  sick  have  always 
been  women’s  time  honored  concern  and  special 
care.  With  the  greater  complication  of  modern 
life,  society  has  taken  over  more  and  more  con¬ 
trol  of  the  conditions  of  life.  Housing,  sanita¬ 
tion,  school  ventilation  and  food  supply  are  now 
controlled  by  the  government.  The  individual 
woman  can  no  longer  do  what  we  all  expect  her 
to  do — take  good  and  proper  care  of  her  children 
unless  she  can  compel  the  government  to  give  her 
efficient  public  servants.  She  can  do  this  best  and 
most  directly  through  the  ballot.  If  there  were 
no  other  reason  for  enfranchising  women,  this 
reason  would  be  sufficient. 

Frances  Hand. 

(Mrs.  Learned  Hand) 
(President  Women’s  City  Club  of  New  York) 


I  ONCE  shocked  a  very  good  neighbor  of  mine 
by  declaring  I  was  a  suffragist;  she  told  me 
quite  decidedly  that  she  was  so  busy  taking  care 
of  her  children  that  she  had  no  time  to  think  of 
such  foolish  things  as  politics.  I  admitted  very 
meekly  that  politics  as  I  had  seen  them  enforced 
had  seemed  foolish — and  she  felt  she  had  scored 
when  I  admitted  it. 

A  few  days  later,  I  heard  my  good  neighbor 
berating  quite  emphatically  and  I  ventured  to  ask 
what  the  trouble  was.  She  declared  that  after 
taking  such  care  of  her  baby,  a  child  of  three, 
she  had  found  him  in  a  lot  adjoining  the  house 
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taring  a  bad  apple  he  had  found  in  a  garbage 
pail ! 

In  her  horror  of  the  possible  consequences  she 
eloquently  demanded  why  the  garbage  pail  had 
been  permitted  to  remain  there,  why  the  lot  next 
door  hadn’t  been  turned  into  a  park,  why  the 
water  in  her  apartment  was  so  muddy — in  fact 
she  asked  nothing  but  why!  and  I  listened,  ex¬ 
pectantly  for  I  knew  where  the  why  would  lead 
to — and  finally  it  came: 

“I  wish  I  had  something  to  say  about  it  all 
and  I’d  try  and  make  things  different ;  what  good 
does  it  do  for  me  to  take  such  good  care  of  my 
children  when  everything  around  me  is  all 
wrong!” — she  stopped  short  at  my  expression. 

“Exactly,”  I  said,  “the  pail  shouldn’t  have 
been  there,  an  inspector  should  have  removed  it ; 
the  lot  next  door  should  be  a  park,  and  the  water 
in  your  house  should  not  be  muddy;  but  the 
interests  of  the  home  and  children  are  inevitably 
under  the  control  of  what  you  call  foolish  pol¬ 
itics.  It  is  because  women  want  to  make  them 
wiser  politics,  insuring  protective  legislation  for 
housing  conditions,  that  they  have  become  suf¬ 
fragists.” 

Amy  H.  Palmer. 

(Mrs.  Daniel  Appleton  Palmer) 

VERY  mother  who  is  bringing  up  her  baby 
in  New  York  City  needs  one  thing  more 
than  any  other;  that  is  the  voice  that  counts  in 
her  own  domestic  affairs — which  the  city  of  New 
York  and  not  the  mother,  decides  for  her  baby — 

The  voice  that  counts  is  not  indirect  influence, 
but  the  vote.  In  this  great  city  the  eating,  the 
sleeping,  the  playing,  the  schooling  conditions 
of  her  baby  are  determined  by  the  city,  and  the 
city  is  governed  by  the  votes  of  its  citizens. 

When  one  of  the  many  building  invasions 
threatened  Central  Park,  the  only  playground  of 
thousands  of  New  York  children,  both  rich  and 
poor,  several  years  ago,  my  many  written  pro¬ 
tests  to  my  assemblyman  at  Albany  against  the 
bill  elicited  no  reply;  the  first  written  word  from 
my  husband,  a  voter,  was  answered  within  the 
hour.  That  incident  alone  would  have  convinced 
me,  had  I  needed  convincing,  that  the  first  and 
greatest  need  of  mothers  in  a  campaign  for 
Better  Babies  is  the  vote. 

Alice  Tullis  Lord  Parsons. 

(Mrs.  Edgerton  Parsons) 

HOUSING,  sanitation  and  food  directly 
affect  the  health  and  mortality  of  babies. 
Housing,  sanitation  and  food  are  questions  now 
regulated  and  mainly  determined  by  legislation, 
either  of  the  nation,  state  or  municipality. 

Legislation  is  secured  directly  through  votes  or 
indirectly  through  “influence.”  Women  more 
than  men  are  admittedly  the  real  custodians  of 
the  babies’  welfare.  Women  must  participate  in 
the  legislation  affecting  them.  The  question  then 


simply  is,  shall  we  be  allowed  to  participate  di¬ 
rectly  by  voting  or  be  forced  to  enter  into  and 
continue  in  the  undignified  “unwomanly”  and 
immoral  practice  of  “indirect  influence”  which 
corrupts  both  legislator  and  lobbyist. 

Gwyneth  King  Roe. 
(Mrs.  Gilbert  E.  Roe) 

IT  is  generally  admitted  that  women  are  more 
interested  in  babies  than  are  men.  They  suf¬ 
fer  untold  agonies  to  bear  children  and  make 
countless  sacrifices  to  rear  them,  and  any  woman 
who  loves  her  own  child  is  an  abnormal  creature 
if  she  does  not  feel  a  tenderness  towards  all 
children.  She  should  want  for  them  the  best 
chance  for  a  good  start  in  the  world :  that  is  the 
natural  longing  of  every  real  mother.  How  can 
babies  be  assured  of  the  best?  They  must  have 
pure  milk,  clean  surroundings,  decent  living  con¬ 
ditions.  She  is  but  a  poor  mother  who  wants 
this  for  her  own  and  not  for  all  babies. 

How  can  these  be  secured?  Only  through 
politics  today.  Our  government  is  slowly  be¬ 
ginning  to  see  that  it  is  worth  while  to  spend  as 
much  money  on  the  preservation  of  babies’  lives 
as  on  conserving  cattle.  People  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  thousands  of  babies  die  every  year 
in  this  country  from  preventable  causes.  Some¬ 
thing  must  be  done  to  save  these  children : 
the  women  of  the  country  care  and  they  must 
have  a  voice. 

Ethel  Eames  Sanderson. 

(Mrs.  Edward  F.  Sanderson) 

Of  course  anti  suffragists  are  just  as  much 
interested  in  babies  as  suffragists  and  vice  versa. 
But  the  difference  is  that  suffragists  want  every 
woman  to  take  a  responsible  interest  in  all  babies, 
and  under  our  system  of  government  that  is  only 
possible  when  women  are  politically  responsible, 
that  is,  voters. 

Mary  Kingsbury  Simkhovitch. 

APROPOS  of  the  renewed  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  young  children  the  record  of 
New  Zealand  is  most  interesting.  Mortality 
among  babies  is  only  half  that  of  the  United 
States.  The  system  of  community  nurses  is  al¬ 
together  admirable.  In  every  town  classes  for 
expectant  and  young  mothers  are  held  by  proper¬ 
ly  qualified  nurses  and  the  instruction  is  eagerly 
received  and  applied  to  the  betterment  of  the 
conditions  of  babyhood  in  that  progressive  suf¬ 
frage  commonwealth  which  leads  the  world  in 
the  matter  of  child  conservation. 

There  is  no  logical  reason  for  thinking  that 
suffrage  will  result  in  less  efficient  motherhood 
and  the  facts  available  from  New  Zealand,  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  our  own  West  point  to  a  greater  be¬ 
cause  more  enlightened  efficiency  among  the  citi¬ 
zen  mothers  of  the  future. 

May  Preston  Slosson. 
(Mrs.  E.  E.  Slosson) 
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MANY  years  ago  a  little  child  ran  freely 
about  in  a  beautiful  country  place.  The 
Animals  were  her  Playmates.  One  day  she  said 
to  her  Father :  “Why  does  Mike  always  give  the 
Turkey  Eggs  to  old  Speckle  Hen  for  hatching?” 
Because,”  said  the  Father,  “Turkeys  are  such 
Bad  Mothers.”  “But  how  is  that?”  asked  the 
Little  Child.  “Because  the  Turkey  Mother  will 
lead  her  Children  out  into  the  Rain,  and  through 
the  dewy  grass,  which  is  not  good  for  little  Tur¬ 
keys.  Also  will  she  take  them  into  the  Tall 
Timothy,  where  they  are  caught  by  their  flapping 
wings,  and  so  they  perish  miserably.”  “But  why 
is  this?”  still  said  the  Little  One.  “Tush,  tush,” 
said  the  Father.  And  she  tushed.  But  she  was 
sorely  troubled. 

Years  later  the  Little  Child  sat  in  school,  and 
read  in  her  Nature  Study  book.  “The  Domestic 
Turkey,”  she  read,  “is  a  native  of  Arizona;  and 
there,  upon  the  high  Plains,  where  the  rainfall 
is  slight  and  the  grass  is  short  and  dry,  they  grow 
and  thrive  exceedingly,  and  the  Numbers  are 
Great.”  The  Little  Child  closed  her  book.  A 
great  Light  shone.  Mothers  were  Always  Good. 
Only  sometimes  they  were  Stupid ;  they  held  by 
Tradition  while  their  little  ones  died.  The  Tur¬ 
key  Mothers  Meant  Right,  and  they  loved  their 
children.  But,  they  had  not  Caught  On. 

This  Fable  teaches:  that  each  Day  is  a  New 
Day,  and  brings  with  it  New  Needs.  That  In¬ 
telligence  is  the  better  part  of  Motherhood.  And 
that  She  who  turns  her  mind  backward,  and  not 
forward — her  Children  shall  Not  Thrive,  and  her 
Mind  is  a  Turkey  Mind. 

Martha  Wentworth  Suffren. 
(Mrs.  Charles  C.  Suffren) 

Better  Babies  when  women  have  the  vote? 
Surely.  Why?  Not  necessarily  because  of  bet¬ 
ter  laws  and  a  better  body  politic,  but  because 
every  movement  that  brings  women  what  they 
need,  not  what  they  want,  makes  for  their  fuller 
development.  Suffrage  means  wider  sympathies, 
wider  experience,  broader  education,  and  a  fuller 
life  of  usefulness.  Better  women — hence  better 
babies. 

Agnes  D.  Warbasse. 

(Mrs.  James  P,  Warbasse ) 

IN  these  modern  days  government  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  affairs  of  women  equally  with 
those  of  men.  The  home  is  now  vitally  affected 
by  Tenement  House  Laws,  The  Board  of  Child 
Welfare,  Infant  Feeding  Stations,  School  Nurs¬ 
ing  and  so  on — 

This  is  distinctly  woman’s  sphere  and  these 
reforms  need  to  be  pushed  further  and  further. 
Women  have  a  right  to  a  voice  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  which  deals  so  directly  with  their  particu¬ 
lar  problems,  and  with  the  right  to  exercise  their 


powers  will  come  an  evergrowing  development 
of  those  powers. 

Sophie  Douglass  White. 

(Mrs.  Gaylord  S.  White) 

INASMUCH  as  children  are  regarded  as 
wards  of  the  State,  the  governing  organiza¬ 
tion  should  be  held  responsible  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  an  environment  favorable  to  the  matur¬ 
ing  of  better  babies.  A  State  that  fails  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  dual  nature  of  parenthood  can  hardly  be 
regarded  as  utilizing  the  best  efforts  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  infancy  and  childhood.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  true  when  it  is  recalled  that  the  male 
legislator,  unfortunately,  has  less  personal  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  needs  of  mother  and  children  than 
the  women  who  practically  are  responsible  for 
the  physical  care  and  welfare  of  children  until 
puberty  and  are  especially  involved  in  the  physic¬ 
al  protection  of  the  infant  during  the  most 
hazardous  years  of  child  life.  In  so  far  as  the 
important  questions  of  feeding,  housing,  clothing, 
physical  care  and  mental  development  are  con¬ 
cerned,  every  political  question  relating  to  child 
life  is  of  greater  significance  to  women  than  to 
men. 

Ira  S.  Wile,  M.D. 

IN  the  good  old  days  when  woman  reigned 
supreme  over  her  household,  when  the  care 
of  household  activities  was  entirely  in  her  own 
hands,  when  she  “brewed  and  baked”  and 
“cured”  and  “put  up”  all  the  food  which  was  con¬ 
sumed  under  her  roof ;  when  she  spun  and  wove 
the  wool  from  the  backs  of  the  sheep  grown  on 
her  own  farm  and  made  the  cloth  into  the  clothes 
worn  by  her  family,  there  was  then  no  necessity 
for  legislative  interference  in  her  work  or  for 
political  activity  on  her  part.  She  was  mistress 
of  her  situation. 

But  now  under  the  stress  of  our  modern  ways 
of  life  when  more  than  half  our  population  is 
crowded  into  cities,  housewives  no  longer  control 
the  food  supply,  nor  the  manufacture  of  gar¬ 
ments.  They  cannot  milk  the  cows  nor  send  the 
children  to  school,  they  cannot  even  nurse  their 
sick  without  the  sanction  of  the  law. 

And  these  laws  are  made  by  men  put  into  office 
by  the  votes  of  other  men.  Maybe  men  are  doing 
as  well  as  circumstances  will  permit,  but  woman 
as  the  mother,  the  teacher,  the  home-keeper  for 
all  the  ages  is  vitally  interested  in  the  doing  of  it, 
too. 

It  has  always  been  her  work  and  as  long  as 
there  is  a  mother  on  the  face  of  this  earth  her 
chief  and  first  care  will  be  the  interests  and  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  children  whom  she  has  brought  into 
the  world. 

Mary  Otis  Willcox. 

(Mrs.  William  G.  Willcox) 
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With  Our  Allies — the  Antis 


For  the  best  “pearl”  sent  each  month  we  will  give  a  year’s  subscription  to  The  Woman  Voter. 


Prize  Pearl 

The  New  Eugenics. 

“She  (woman)  peoples  the  earth  with  men, 
the  heavens  with  stars,  and  the  sea  with  living 
things.  I  recognize  her  as  great  and  noble  in 
the  sphere  which  is  hers  by  nature  and  the 
•consent  of  man.” 

— Senator  Eton  R.  Brown. 

Are  Antis  Women? 

Armed  with  a  resolution  pledging  “their  fu¬ 
ture  support  through  husbands,  brothers,  fathers, 
sons  and  friends  who  represent  them  at  the  polls,” 
the  Antis  invaded  Albany  to  work  against  the 
suffrage  bill.  According  to  press  reports  they 
made  a  “big  stir”  as  they  “swarmed  the  Senate 
gallery.”  Their  desire  to  avoid  attracting  the 
attention  of  the  Senators,  however,  was  ful¬ 
filled.  For  a  few  days  later,  when  the  amend¬ 
ment  came  to  a  vote,  Senator  Sage  said : 

“No  Senator,  therefore,  can  say  he  is  going  to  vote 
for  this  measure  now  because  his  constituents  want  it. 
The  reason  this  amendment  is  going  through  now  is 
that  Senators  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  say  ‘No’  to  a 
woman.” 

Saying  “No”  to  the  Antis  is  a  different  mat¬ 
ter,  we  suppose. 

What  is  the  Difference? 

“Because  of  the  difference  in  methods  of  suf¬ 
fragists  and  anti-suffragists,”  an  Anti-reso¬ 
lution  states.  But  The  Woman’s  Protest  in 
“A  Call  for  Concentration”  says :  “We  must 
have  publicity,  organization  and  personal  work 
which  shall  be  as  broadcast  and  efficient  as  that 
•of  one  of  the  big  parties.” 

The  same  editorial  says  “We  must  send  our 
active  workers  to  the  front  where  the  fighting 
is  most  severe”  and  deplores  the  fact  that  “Out 
of  their  less  than  ten  per  cent  of  adherents 
among  the  women,  the  suffragists  are  almost  al¬ 
ways  able  to  get  more  active  workers  than  we 
can  muster  out  of  ninety  per  cent.” 

Is  This  a  Threat? 

“When  you  consider  the  campaign  of  terror¬ 
ism  and  nagging,”  said  Miss  Alice  H.  Chitten¬ 
den,  “most  women  and  all  men  can  understand 
why  the  committee  went  about  their  legislative 
business  by  another  door  *  *  *  Legislators 

are  human.  Most  of  them  want  more  than  one 


term.  So  we  do  not  blame  them  too  much,  but 
we  want  to  assure  them  that  the  anti-suffragists 
are  watching  them,  too.” 

Our  Compliments  to  F.  P.  A. 

It  has  been  reported  that  after  Mr.  Hayden’s  mem¬ 
orable  anti-suffrage  speech  before  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  one  of  the  Campaign  District  Leaders  for 
Suffrage  implored  him  to  come  and  speak  in  her  dis¬ 
trict.  When  he  inquired  “How  much?”  she  replied, 
“Name  your  own  price — you  would  be  invaluable  to 
us.” 

Some  suffs  get  sore  at  Anti  talk — 

We  like  it. 

Some  from  their  presence  rudely  stalk — 

We  like  ’em. 

When  Hayden  up  at  Albany 

Implores  the  Senators  to  see 

Jehovah  by  Divine  Decree, 

Gave  power  to  rule  to  such  as  he — 

We  laugh,  because  we  like  it. 

Stella  Crossley. 

The  Music  of  the  Male 

“The  lone  Democratic  objector  likened  the  wpman 
suffragists  to  grasshoppers,  ‘hopping,  troublesome  in¬ 
sects’  who  made  a  noise  out  of  all  proportion  to  their 
importance.” — N.  Y.  Press. 

With  laudable  assiduity, 

I  have  conned  my  nat’ral  history, 

And  nowhere  have  I  found 
That  the  little  lady  grasshop-ress, 

Under  any  sort  of  strain  or  stress, 

Ever  makes  a  single  sound. 

All  the  clicking,  clanking,  clamorous, 
Grasshop  noises,  shrill,  pestiferous, 

Which  our  aching  ears  assail, 

(Be  they  great  ears  senatorial 
Or  little  ears  suffragial) 

Are  the  music  of  the  male ! 

Maud  R.  Mayne. 

CLASSIC  PEARLS. 

“I  vote,  not  because  I  am  intelligent,  not  be¬ 
cause  I  am  moral,  but  solely  and  simply  because 
I  am  a  man.” 

— Francis  M.  Scott — Suffrage  Hearing  in  1894. 

“Men  are  superior  to  women  on  account  of  the 
qualities  with  which  God  has  gifted  the  one 
above  the  other.” 

— Al  Koran  ( Surah  IV.  8.) 
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MOTHER— EYES. 

May  Preston  Slosson. 

About  the  busy  city,  to  and  fro, 

On  myriad  errands  many  women  go. 

And  I,  who  watch  them,  think  I’ve  learned  to 
know 

The  brooding  look  of  love  in  mother-eyes. 

(It  may  be  memory  has  made  me  wise.) 

Under  a  cloud  of  slowly  silvering  hair 
They  look  from  tired  faces  worn  with  care ; 

Or  under  youthful  foreheads  smooth  and  fair; 
And  everywhere  the  stranger-child  replies 
With  answering  smile  to  love  in  mother-eyes. 

Sometimes  the  tender  mother-eyes  are  filled 
With  wistful  memories,  and  sorrow  stilled 
By  patient  years ;  or  hope  and  longing  build 
A  rainbow  bridge  across  the  clouded  skies 
Reflected  in  the  depths  of  mother-eyes. 

Sometimes,  the  happy  mother-eyes  confess 
A  waiting  group  at  home,  as  they  caress 
All  little  children  with  their  tenderness ; 

And  every  hope  of  all  the  ages  lies 
In  that  unmeasured  love  in  mother-eyes ! 

New  York  State  Conventions. 

Suffrage  County  Conventions — 62  in  all — be¬ 
gan  in  Westchester  on  the  19th  of  April.  They 
will  follow  in  swift  succession  from  then  on 
until  the  first  of  June.  This  is  the  tuning  up  of 
the  great  suffrage  orchestra — the  Empire  State 
overture  to  the  1917  campaign.  Plans  of  work 
are  being  laid  out  for  every  city  and  hamlet. 
Nation-wide  suffrage  efforts  will  be  included 
within  the  scope  of  the  new  suffrage  plans,  and 
New  York  State  County  Conventions  will  cul¬ 
minate  in  the  interest  focussed  on  the  Republi¬ 
can  National  Convention,  June  7th.  Hundreds 
of  New  York  State  women  will  join  the  groups 
of  suffragists  who  will  fie  “watchfully  waiting” 
in  Chicago  to  see  what  the  first  move  of  the 
Republican  Convention  will  be.  Suffrage  leaders 
say  that  the  most  intensive  forward  move  ever 
made  to  win  the  vote  for  women,  now  lies  ahead 
of  the  Empire  State. 


And  now  in  spite  of  Senator  Brown’s  favor¬ 
able  position  at  the  head  of  the  ticket  for  dele- 
gate-at-large  to  the  Republican  National  Con¬ 
vention,  he  comes  out  3rd  place  not  only  in  the 
State  primaries,  but  also  in  his  own  Jefferson 
County  primaries  as  well.  Perhaps  the  “voice  of 
the  people”  on  this  issue,  does  not  sound  so  con¬ 
vincing  to  the  ears  of  Senator  Brown  as  when  it 
spoke  on  suffrage  in  November. 


Casting  My  First  Ballot 

At  the  city  election  in  Glen  Falls,  women  voted  on 
appropriations  involving  large  expenditures  of  money, 
but  were  unable  to  cast  their  votes  for  mayor  and  city 
officials.  They  voted  in  the  same  polling  places  and 
at  the  same  time  as  the  male  voters. 

RAVING  just  returned  from  casting  my  first 
ballot,  I  am  surprised  to  find  my  home  intact, 
and  nothing  gone  to  destruction  during  my  ab¬ 
sence.  Another  surprising  thing  is  the  lack  of 
fatigue. 

Not  one  insulting  remark  was  heard,  either 
because  I  was  accompanied  by  my  husband 
or  because  only  gentlemen  were  present  prob¬ 
ably  the  latter. 

One  of  the  surprises  of  the  morning  was  the 
little  time  it  took  to  cast  my  ballot.  Probably 
twenty  minutes  elapsed  from  the  time  I  left 
my  home  until  I  returned  to  it. 

When  we  vote  for  men  for  office  instead  of 
voting  on  appropriations  amounting  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars,  undoubtedly  we  shall  feel  the 
“burden  of  the  ballot.”  Perhaps  when  we  have 
to  vote  for  Democratic  or  Republican  candi¬ 
dates  we  shall  spend  all  of  our  time  at  the 
polls. 

Whether  my  husband  will  then  institute 
proceedings  for  divorce  remains  to  be  seen. 
So  far  he  has  been  big  enough  to  concede  me 
the  right  as  a  human  being  to  use  my  brain  as 
I  see  fit. 

Dora  Brown  West. 

{Mrs.  Elmer  J.  West.) 


Republicans  in  Arizona,  Kansas,  Maine  and 
Virginia  have  endorsed  votes  for  women.  At 
the  State  Convention  in  Roanoke,  Virginia,  Mrs. 
John  H.  Lewis,  State  Congressional  chairman 
for  the  suffrage  organizations  was  permitted  to 
attend.  Through  her  influence  the  following  en¬ 
dorsement  was  given  to  the  political  enfranchise¬ 
ment  of  women:  “We  favor  suffrage  being 
extended  to  women,  and  therefore  favor  the 
enactment  of  all  laws  necessary  to  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  this  end.” 


On  April  8th,  the  women  of  Norway  won  the 
last  step  toward  complete  political  equality.  By 
a  vote  of  91  to  14,  the  Storthing  amended  the 
law  so  that  women  might  be  appointed  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Norwegian  Council  of  State. 
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The  Woman  Suffrage  Party  of  New  York  City 

Edited  by 

Adaline  W.  Sterling 


LAST  month’s  great  event  was  the  dinner 
for  Miss  Hay  at  the  Hotel  Majestic 
on  April  6th.  The  letter  D  played  an  important 
part  in  the  function ;  it  was  “some”  Dinner  for 
one  Dollar,  and  was  a  Democratic  gathering 
from  every  Assembly  District  of  the  Five  Bor¬ 
oughs. 

There  were  two  more  D’s  connected  with  the 
occasion,  a  demand  for  tickets  beyond  the  seat¬ 
ing  capacity  of  the  hall,  and  a  consequent  group 
of  disconsolates.  Only  the  hotel  management 
and  the  chairmen  of  the  Dinner  Committee  and 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Mrs.  David 
Clark  Balch  and  Mrs.  Louise  T.  McCutcheon, 
know  how  many  times  the  seating  plans  were  re¬ 
arranged  to  accommodate  just  a  few  more.  As 
it  was,  nine  hundred  guests,  women  and  men, 
gathered  to  do  honor  to  the  City  Chairman,  our 
Mary  Garrett  Hay. 

The  affair  was  delightful,  for  it  was  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  a  family  gathering,  where  everybody  was 
happy  and  bent  upon  having  a  real  good  time. 
Many  assembly  districts  were  represented  by 
solid  delegations  at  tables  secured  when  the 
tickets  were  first  placed  on  sale;  other  districts 
were  represented  by  lesser  numbers,  but  no  dis¬ 
trict  was  unrepresented.  The  dinner  was  a  charm¬ 
ing  spectacle ;  the  table  decorations  were  the 
women  guests  themselves,  in  gowns  of  artistic 
hue,  set  off  by  the  black  coats  whose  wearers  no 
longer  find  it  a  test  of  bravery  to  attend  a  suf¬ 
frage  function.  At  the  head  table  were  Hon. 
Marcus  M.  Marks,  Borough  President  of  Man¬ 
hattan,  and  Hon.  William  G.  Willcox,  president 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  Mr.  James  Lees 
Laidlaw,  president  of  the  Men’s  League,  sharing 
the  “seats  of  the  mighty”  with  Miss  Hay,  Mrs. 
Whitehouse,  Mrs.  Catt,  Mrs.  Hildreth,  Dr.  Kath¬ 
erine  B.  Davis,  Mrs.  Grant,  Mrs.  Beatrice  For- 
bes-Robertson  Hale,  and  Mrs.  Marie  Jenney 
Howe,  the  other  speakers,  and  Mrs.  Richard 
Aldrich,  toast-master. 

Mrs.  Aldrich,  as  toastmaster,  presided  with 
dignity,  and  her  introduction  of  speakers  was 
most  apt.  The  speeches  were  all  good,  especial¬ 
ly  that  of  Borough  President  Marks,  who  paid 
well-deserved  tribute  to  the  guest  of  honor,  Mr. 
Laidlaw  made  a  short,  bright  address,  and  Mr. 
Willcox  took  for  his  theme  a  serious  aspect  of 
the  day.  Greeting  came  from  the  club  women 
through  Mrs.  Hildreth  and  Mrs.  Grant ;  Mrs. 
Hale  was  forceful  and  witty;  Mrs.  Whitehouse 
set  forth  the  value  of  the  Party  organization  in 
legislative  work ;  Dr.  Davis  took  a  practical  view 
of  the  financial  side  of  the  campaign,  and  Mrs. 

( Continued  on  page  24.) 


National  American  Woman  Suffrage  Association 

Headquarters — 171  Madison  Avenue 
Chairman — Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt 

New  York  State  Woman  Suffrage  Party 

Headquarters — 303  ‘Fifth  Avenue 
Chairman — Mrs.  Norman  de  R.  Whitehouse 

Woman  Suffrage  Party  of  New  York  City 

Headquarters — 48  East  34th  Street 
Chairman— 

Miss  Mary  G.  Hay,  2  West  86th  Street 
Honorary  Chairman — 

Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt 
Vice-Chairmen — 

Mrs.  Martha  Wentworth  Suffren, 

68  Buckingham  Road,  Brooklyn 
Mrs.  F.  Robertson  Jones, 

71  East  87th  Street. 

Secretary — 

Mrs.  Harriet  Wells,  46  West  9th  Street 
Corresponding  Secretary 

Miss  Adaline  W.  Sterling, 

195  Claremont  Avenue 
T  reasurer — 

Mrs.  Margaret  Chanler  Aldrich, 

317  West  74th  Street 
MANHATTAN  BOROUGH— 

Chairman — Miss  Annie  Doughty, 

435  West  119th  Street 
BROOKLYN  BOROUGH— 

Headquarters — 342  Livingston  Street. 
Chairman — Mrs.  H.  Edward  Dreier, 

35  Remsen  Street 
BRONX  BOROUGH— 

Headquarters — Third  Ave.,  Corner  149th  St. 
Chairman — Mrs.  Daniel  Appleton  Palmer, 
631  East  168th  Street 
QUEENS  BOROUGH— 

Chairman — Mrs.  David  R.  Rodger, 

Richmond  Hill,  L.  I. 

RICHMOND  BOROUGH— 

Chairman — Mrs.  William  G.  Willcox, 

115  Davis  Avenue,  West  New  Brighton 
DIRECTORS 

Manhattan — Dr.  Katharine  B.  Davis 
Brooklyn — Mrs.  Isabella  Barker 
Bronx — Mrs.  Rowland  Hill 
Queens — Mrs.  Joseph  Fitch 
Richmond — Mrs.  Andrew  J.  Newbury 

The  Woman  Suffrage  Party  is  organized  to 
win  the  vote  for  women.  It  follows  the  regular 
plan  of  the  political  parties,  having  a  leader  in 
each  Assembly  District  and  a  captain  in  each 
Election  District.  Its  purpose  is  to  enroll  the 
name  and  enlist  the  support  of  every  man  and 
woman  who  believes  in  equal  suffrage. 

If  you  believe  in  the  principle  of  democracy, 
come  into  our  ranks ;  every  one  is  welcome.  Send 
your  name  and  address  to  48  East  34th  Street. 
Remember  that  every  name  counts.  The  success 
of  woman  suffrage  depends  upon  the  strength 
of  our  organization  and  the  loyalty  of  our  work¬ 
ers.  We  are  organized  to  win.  Join  the  Party 
to-day. 
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Howe  yielded  her  time  to  Mrs.  Catt,  the  last 
speaker.  Mrs.  Catt’s  address  was  a  delight ;  her 
incisive  comments  on  certain  legislative  methods 
might  even  have  caused  the  sage  of  Watertown 
to  blush  had  he  heard  them,  and  her  exhortation 
to  work  in  the  new  campaign,  and  her  unshaken 
belief  in  victory  kindled  enthusiasm. 

The  affair  was  well-planned  and  successfully 
carried  out.  It  had  a  deeper  significance  than 
mere  merry-making.  Underneath  the  festive 
spirit  was  the  serious  strain  of  love  and  confi¬ 
dence,  and  unquestioned  belief  in  a  leadership 
under  which  we  shall  march  to  victory  in  1917. 

From  City  Headquarters 

As  part  of  the  general  plan  of  “preparedness” 
a  meeting  was  held  at  Headquarters  on  April 
10th  of  all  District  and  Borough  treasurers  to 
adopt  a  common  system  in  regard  to  money  rais¬ 
ing  and  book-keeping. 

On  April  8th,  Mrs.  Fairchild  conducted  a 
cake  sale  in  the  reception-room  at  Head- 
quaters  which  netted  a  sum  of  $100  for  Man¬ 
hattan  Borough.  The  committee  has  other 
plans  for  entertainments  during  the  coming 
months. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  on  April  28th  was  followed  in  the  afternoon 
by  an  informal  tea  given  by  the  board  to  district 
leaders  and  Borough  officers  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
F.  Robertson  Jones,  the  newly  elected  second 
vice-chairman.  The  very  informality  lent  charm 
to  the  gathering,  and  afforded  opportunity  not 
only  to  meet  Mrs.  Jones,  but  also  for  an  exchange 
of  greetings  among  the  leaders  present. 

As  a  recognition  of  the  Suffrage  Party  as  a 
conserver  of  home  and  family,  the  organization 
has  been  invited  to  take  prominent  part  in  the 
celebration  of  Baby  Week,  beginning  May  6th. 
Among  other  plans  there  will  be  a  series  of 
speeches  in  various  localities  of  Manhattan  on 
May  10th,  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Martha 
Wentworth  Suffren. 

Manhattan 

Manhattan  has  been  so  busy  in  organization 
work  that  it  has  no  spectacular  news  to  offer. 
Two  of  the  districts  observed  April  Shower  day 
in  devious  ways.  The  15th  Assembly  District 
had  an  umbrella  parade,  starting  from  district 
headquarters.  For  its  celebration,  the  19th  As¬ 
sembly  District  extended  the  affair  over  many 
days,  in  securing  a  shower  of  enrollments.  Mrs. 
Van  Zile,  leader  of  the  12th  Assembly  District, 
and  Mrs.  Starrett,  vice-leader,  both  also  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  local  school  board,  visited  the  four 
polling  places  in  schoolhouses  on  Presidential 


primary  day,  April  4th.  The  schools  were 
Nos.  1,  13,  18,  and  19.  The  expression  of  sen¬ 
timent  obtained  from  the  officials  in  charge  was 
interesting;  some  approved  the  use  of  school 
buildings ;  some  thought  them  inconvenient,  as 
smoking  was  not  allowed ;  one  man  didn’t  like 
to  be  sent  back  to  school  at  his  age,  and  one 
inspector,  young,  of  course,  was  ruffled  at  the 
presence  of  the  two  women,  as  an  encroachment 
on  masculine  rights,  until  he  learned  the  official 
status  of  the  visitors.  But  the  policemen  were 
all  “for  the  ladies,”  and,  “indeed,  at  the  election 
the  polling  places  were  decenter  because  the 
women  were  there.”  The  district  will  hold  a  se¬ 
ries  of  meetings  at  School  No.  104,  a  community 
centre  of  the  People’s  Institute. 

Brooklyn 

The  Woman  Suffrage  Party  of  the  Borough 
gave  a  dollar  dinner  on  March  30th  in  honor  of 
Borough  Chairman,  Mrs.  H.  Edward  Dreier. 
The  affair  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Imperial,  and 
was  attended  by  six  hundred  and  fifty  guests. 
The  speakers  were  Mrs.  Norman  de  R.  White- 
house,  Hon.  William  A.  Prendergast,  Mrs.  Alice 
Duer  Miller,  and  Borough  President  Lewis  H. 
Pounds.  Mrs.  George  Notman  was  chairman 
and  toastmaster.  Mr.  Prendergast  spoke  straight 
out  on  suffrage  lines,  Mrs.  Whitehouse  told  of 
the  Albany  legislative  campaign;  Mrs.  Miller, 
who  says  she  is  a  writer  and  not  a  speaker,  made 
a  happy  and  witty  address.  Mr.  Pounds  also 
spoke,  and  how  he  managed  the  situation  was  re¬ 
lated  by  Mrs.  Alice  Duer  Miller  in  the  New 
York  Tribune. 

Lines  Written  After  the  Brooklyn  Suffrage  Dinner. 

I’ve  seen  men  dance  on  a  wire, 

And  fly  like  birds  on  the  wing, 

I’ve  seen  them  juggle  fire, 

And  toy  with  a  bull  in  a  ring, 

But  for  subtlety,  skill,  technique, 

And  treading  on  dangerous  grounds, 

I  never  knew  aught  like  the  speech  last  week 
Of  Borough  President  Pounds. 

He  spoke  at  that  suffrage  party, 

He  was  chatty,  polite  and  bland, 

Amusing,  flattering,  hearty, 

But  he  never  showed  his  hand. 

Many  have  tried  it,  too — 

To  run  with  the  hare  and  the  hounds — 

But  I  never  knew  any  one  put  it  through, 

Like  Borough  President  Pounds. 

A  reception  and  housewarming  was  given  at 
the  new  headquarters  on  Saturday  evening,  April 
8th,  and  in  spite  of  rather  inclement  weather 
conditions  a  numerous  company  was  present.  The 
general  verdict  was  that  the  new  headquarters  is 
an  example  of  artistic  beauty,  a  dream  of  color. 
The  campaign  colors  of  yellow,  white  and  blue 
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“It’s  Sanatogen  that’s  bringing 
you  around  so  fast.  ’  ’ 


'T'HE  fury  of  illness  has  spent 
itself,  and  feebly  the  body  is 
struggling  to  regain  strength  and 
vigor.| 


It  is  easy'  to  account  for  the 
rapid,  restorative  aid  that  Sana¬ 
togen  brings  at  such  times.  As  a 
union  of  tissue-building  protein 
and  vigor-making  phosphorus, 
Sanatogen  gives  the  system — in  a 
form  the  weakest  stomach  can 
digest  —  the  precise  elements  to 
quicken  vitality  and  to  arouse  and 
support  the  body’s  own  healing 
power. 


Many  are  those  who  can  say 
with  Sarah  Grand,  the  novelist. 

“Sanatogen  certainly  restored  me 
to  health  after  the  worst  nervous 
breakdown  I  ever  had.” 


Or  with  Col.  Henry  Watterson, 
the  famous  editor:?- 

“I  do  not  think  I  could  have  re¬ 
gained  my  vitality  without  Sana¬ 
togen  acting  equally  upon  the 
nerve  centers  and  digestion.” 


'And  as  this  praise  for  Sanatogen  is 
confirmed  by  thousands  of  physicians, 
over  21,000  of  whom  have  endorsed 
Sanatogen  in  writing,  you  may  indeed 
be  sure  that  Sanatogen  can  helpyoa — 
if  only  you  will  call  upon  it. 


SencD 


Sanatogen  is  sold  by  good  druggists,  every¬ 
where,  in  sizes  from  $1.00  up. 

Grand  Prize  International  Congress 
of  M edicine,  London ,  1913. 


for  the  Text  Book  of  Sanatogen”  giving  full  and  interesting  facts  concerning  Sanatogen  and  including  actual  signed  statements  from  emin¬ 
ent  medical  authorities  on  its  tonic  and  upbuilding  value  m  many  ailments.  This  book  is  FREE.  Write  todav  for  it  to  THE  BAUER 
CHEMICAL,  CO.,  27 1,  Irving  Place,  New  York  City. 


are  carried  out  in  every  detail.  Cream-colored 
portieres  divide  the  office  space  from  the  audi¬ 
torium,  the  bulletin-boards  are  yellow  and  are 
flanked  by  torches  of  blue;  pots  of  yellow  tulips 
fill  the  large  window,  and  the  white  wicker  chairs 
are  fitted  with  blue  cushions.  Even  the  tea  cups 
for  decorous  refreshment  repeat  the  color 
scheme.  Beauty  is  not  the  only  consideration, 
for  comfort  also  enters  into  the  arrangements, 
and  above  all,  headquarters  is  a  place  for  work. 

On  April  26th  a  large  meeting  was  held  at  the 
Academy  of  Music  on  which  a  topic  of  engross¬ 
ing  interest  at  this  time — National  Defense — 
was  treated  from  three  points  of  view.  Mayor 
Mitchel  spoke  from  the  preparedness  point  of 
view;  Oswald  Villard  treated  the  subject  from 
the  pacifist  side,  and  Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw 
gave  the  woman’s  view  point.  Aside  from  the 
presentation  of  these  points  of  view,  another 
point  was  accomplished  in  raising  a  substantial 
addition  to  the  campaign  fund. 

Queens 

Chain  Parties  have  been  organized  in  Queens 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  money  for  the  Borough 
treasury.  The  women  have  taken  up  the  work 


with  enthusiasm  and  have  entertained  their 
friends  in  various  ways — movies,  teas,  bridge, 
musicals  and  theatre  parties.  , 

Mrs.  Raymond  Brown  spoke  at  the  regular 
monthly  meeting  of  the  Flushing  Equal  Fran¬ 
chise  Association,  April  6th.  This  visit  gave 
great  impetus  to  the  suffrage  work. 

A  public  meeting  will  be  held  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Woman  Suffrage  Party,  Borough 
of  Queens,  in  the  League  Building,  Sanford  ave¬ 
nue,  Flushing,  on  Friday,  May  5th,  at  3.30  p.m. 
Mrs.  David  R.  Rodger  will  preside  and  Mrs. 
Beatrice  Forbes-Robertson  Hale  will  speak.  It 
is  expected  that  the  four  Assembly  Districts  will 
be  largely  represented  at  this  rally. 


MASS  MEETING 

In  honor  of  the  delegates  from  the  twelve  en¬ 
franchised  states  .attending  the  convention  of  the 
General  Federation  of  Womens’  Clubs. 

Carnegie  Hall,  May  28th,  8  P.  M. 

Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  presiding. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  New  York  State  Equal 
Suffrage  League  and  the  Woman  Suffrage  Party 
of  New  York  City. 
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Health  and  the  Woman  Movement 

By  Clelia  Duel  Mosher.  Published  by  Leland  Stan¬ 
ford  University,  California.  Price,  twenty-five  cents. 

In  Health  and  the  Woman  Movement,  Dr. 
Mosher  who  is  medical  advisor  to  women  at 
Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  states  that 
the  anti-suffrage  bogy  of  woman’s  frail  health 
and  frequent  physiological  upheavals  has  no 
basis  in  fact.  Twenty-three  years  of  experience 
as  a  physician  and  observation  of  hundreds  of 
women  have  convinced  her  that  the  feminist 
statement  is  true :  ‘‘Bring  boys  and  girls  up  by 
the  same  method,  let  them  as  men  and  women 
have  the  same  interests  and  occupations  and  in 
a  few  generations  there  will  be  no  differences 
in  the  sexes  but  one  of  anatomy.” 

One  of  our  leading  male  exponents  of  “the 
sphere”  pictures  “Life’s  Autumn”  in  which  aging 
matrons  “pensioners  from  the  home”  create 
“salons  in  which  the  art  of  conversation  may  be 
revived”  whilst  spare  time  may  be  put  in  “warn¬ 
ing  enthusiastic  virgin  feminists  of  the  perils  of 
love’s  journey.”  In  this  connection  Dr.  Mo¬ 
sher’s  suggestion  that  equal  suffrage  helps  wo¬ 
men  meet  the  problem  of  the  hygiene  of  middle 
life  is  illuminating.  Where  woman  suffrage  ex¬ 
ists,  she  says,  the  vote  for  women  “becomes  not 
only  a  safeguard  to  the  woman  of  middle  age,  a 
help  in  preserving  the  integrity  of  the  family,  but 
a  protection  to  the  community  from  the  menace 
of  the  unoccupied  middle  aged  woman.  It  becomes 
economically  an  asset  in  the  productive  use  of 
the  force  and  intelligence  otherwise  wasted  in 
doctor’s  bills,  sanitarium  treatment,  or  too  often 
expended  in  dangerous  fads.” 

THE  STATE  FORBIDS 

A  Play  in  One  Act.  By  Sada  Cowen.  Published 
by  Mitchell  Kennerley.  Price  60  cents. 

The  State  Forbids  is  a  grim  little  tragedy 
which  shows  the  attitude  of  the  State  toward 
the  unborn  and  the  living.  The  play  opens  after 
the  birth  of  a  second  son  to  Mrs.  Nash  and  the 
doctor’s  announcement  that  the  child  is  defect¬ 
ive  and  can  never  be  normal  mentally.  She 
reminds  him  that  long  before  the  baby’s  birth 
he  told  her  that  she  must  never  again  bear  a 
child  but  refused  her  the  knowledge  by  which 
the  tragedy  might  have  been  averted.  The  doc¬ 
tor  replied  that  the  State  forbids. 

Ten  years  later,  the  first  born  son,  a  healthy 
lad  of  twenty  is  drafted  into  military  service. 

It  is  the  doctor  who  brings  the  news  of  the 
conscription.  The  mother  appeals  to  him  to 
save  her  boy  but  he  replies — the  State  forbids. 

So,  the  life  full  of  promise  and  hope  is  taken 
from  the  woman — the  State  did  not  ask,  it  com¬ 
manded  ;  and  she  is  left  with  her  eternal  charge, 
the  blighted  life  of  the  idiot  son  whom  the  State 
did  not  want. 


Will  you  help  thi*  new  department  of  the  Woman  Voter? 
You  can  make  our  book  advertising  a  successful  enter¬ 
prise  if  you  will  orderyour  books  through  us.  Send  mail 
orders  addressed  Book  Department.  Woman  Voter,  48 
East  34th  Street.  If  you  buy  directly  of  the  publisher, 
please  mention  The  Woman  Voter. 


JULIA  WARD 
HOWE::  1819-1910 

by 

LAURA  E.  RICHARDS 

and 

MAUD  HOWE 
ELLIOTT 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  CO. 

“A  story  of  infinite  appeal 
and  a  revelation  of  the  suc¬ 
cessive  epochs  in  the  life  of  a 
woman  who  believed  that 
woman’s  place  is  the  world  of 
affairs  and  ideals  as  well  as 
the  home,  and  who  justified 
that  belief  by  her  own  ser¬ 
vice."  Boston  Transcript. 
Illustrated.  2  vols.  $4.00  net. 

“JUS  SUFFRAGII  ” 

(Issued  Monthly) 

Price  $1.00  per  year. 

Make  check  or  money  order 
payable  to  “Jus  Suffragh"  and 
forward  to  171  Madison  Ave., 
New  York,  Headquarters 
National  American  Woman 
Suffrage  Association. 

INTERNATIONAL  SUFFRAGE 

The  whole  civilized  world  is 
astir  with  the  suffrage  struggle. 
Great  victories  are  being  achieved 
and  valiant  work  for  the  enfran¬ 
chisement  of  women  is  going  on 
in  foreign  lauds  as  well  as  in  this 
country.  The  alert  suffragist,  the 
woman  who  wants  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  big  events  in  this  world 
subjetft  will  find  in  ‘‘Jus  Suffragii" 
full  reports  of  the  movement  in 
other  lands.  It  is  the  official  organ 
of  the  International  Woman  Suf¬ 
frage  Alliance,  of  which  Mrs. 
Carrie  Chapman  Catt  is  president. 

THE  STORY  OF  A 
PIONEER 

by 

ANNA  HOWARD 
SHAW 
$2.  JO  net. 

Bv  mail  of 

THE  WOMAN  VOTER 
$2.15 

A  brilliant,  intimate  story 
of  her  life— a  story  full  of 
drama,  of  tears,  of  laughter 
and  of  thrills. 

The 

Forerunner 

“THE  FORERUNNER”  is  not 
so  much  a  magazine  as  “GIL¬ 
MAN’S  WORKS,”  published  se¬ 
rially.  The  Bound  Volumes  are 
not  “Back  Numbers,”  but  a  set  of 
GILMAN’S  WORKS,  each  vol¬ 
ume  of  which  amounts  in  bulk 
of  material  to  four  books  of  some 
8ixty-three  thousand  words  each. 

CHARLOTTE 
PERKINS  GILMAN’S 
Magazine 

The  full  set  of  seven  Volumes 
represents  TWENTY-EIGHT  books, 
and  this  year  they  may  be  bought 
for  $10.00,  or  at  about  36c.  each, 
plus  expressage. 

Price  of  each  Volume  (except  Vol. 
Ilf.  ^or  $2. 00 )  is  $1.50  postpaid. 

Torerunner”  subscription  for  1916 
$1.00.  Six  months  subscription,  50c. 
Three  months  subscription.  25c. 

CHARLTON  COMPANY 

67  Wall  St.,  New  York  City 

Human  Work  The  Home 

The  Crux 

The  Man  Made  World 

What  Diantha  Did 

Moving  the  Mountain 

Books  By 

Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman 
The  Eminent  Humanist 

Each  $1.10  postpaid 

Order  through 

THE  WOMAN  VOTER 

In  the  light  of  Mrs.  Gilman’s 
interpretation  it  is  wonderful  to 
see  how  many  of  “the  riddles 
of  life/*  of  all  the  social  prob- 
lems,  large  and  small,  which  vex 
our  souls  to-day,  become  no 
longer  hopeless  “enigmas,”  but 
merely  “examples,”  such  as  are 
set  the  child  in  school,  quite 
easily  within  our  power  to  solve. 

What  Eight  Million 
Women  Want 

by 

RHETA  CHILD 
DORR 
$1.25. 

By  mail  of 

THE  WOMAN  VOTER 
$1.35 

A  book  of  vital  interest 
to  women  in  every  phase 
of  industry  and  of  social 
work  at  the  present  time. 

PRIMER  FOR 
VOTERS 

by 

M.  G.  STAPLER 

25  Cents. 

NATIONAL  AMERICAN 
WOMAN  SUFFRAGE 
PUBLISHING  CO., 

New  York 

• 

Gives  information  for 
voters  in  clear  and  simple 
form.  Just  the  kind  of 
information  suffrage 
workers  want. 

J 
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“The  Crowning  Attribute  of  Lovely  Woman 
is  Cleanliness.” 


NAIAD  DRESS  SHIELDS 

add  the  final  assurance  of  cleanliness. 

FREE  FROIVS  RUBBER 

Can  be  quickly  sterilized  in  boiling  water. 
All  styles  and  sizes  to  fit  every  requirement. 
Regular,  Full  Dress,  Shirt  Waist  are  made 
in  flesh  color.  Guarantee  with  every  pair. 

Naiad  Waterproof  Sheeting  for  the 
nursery  and  hospital. 

The  C.  E.  Conover  Co.,  Mfrs.,  101  Franklin  St.,  N.  Y. 

" 


— ■ 

Bridal 

Trousseaux  at 


McCutdieorfs 


'  I  'HE  supplying  of  Bridal  Outfits  is  a  spe- 
cialty  in  itself.  Our  long  experience 
has  made  us  familiar  with  all  the  require¬ 
ments  of  good  taste  and  prevailing  fashion 
and  enables  us  to  handle  promptly  and  prop¬ 
erly  the  details  of  marking  and  making. 
Trousseaux  are  distinctly  the  business  of 
“The  Linen  Store.” 

Prospective  brides  will  find  here  the  largest 
collection  of  Household  Linens  in  the  world, 
as  wTell  as  an  exceptionally  beautiful  and 
complete  assortment  of  French  Lingerie, 
Hosiery,  Handkerchiefs,  Silk  and  Knit  Un¬ 
derwear,  etc.  The  very  latest  styles  are 
here  in  profusion. 

A  request  will  bring  you  our  helpful  little 
booklet,  “Bridal  Trousseaux,”  in  which  the 
choicest  designs  are  shown,  and  which  in¬ 
cludes  suggestive  lists  of  Outfits  ranging  in 
price  from  $100  to  $5,000. 

Mail  Orders  Receive  Our  Prompt  Attention . 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

Fifth  Avenue,  34th  and  33d  Sts.,  N.  Y. 


DAVIE  PRESS 

PRINTERS 

267-275  W.  17th  St.  Tel.,  Chelsea  1193 


E  POIVD^ 


Does  Not  Fall  or  Rub  Off 

One  application  lasts  all  day, 
producing  most  beautiful  com¬ 
plexion — absolutely  harmless 
and  invisible.  Certificate  of 
purity  from  Prof.  Doremus 
(late  of  Bellevue  Medical  Col¬ 
lege,  New  York)  in  each  box. 

Exora  Cheek  Rouge 

Guaranteed  Absolutely  Pure 

It  will  give  that  beautiful  flush  and  color  so  much 
desired,  Perspiration  and  bathing  will  not  effect  it. 
Free  samples  of  Exora  Powder,  Rouge,  Cream,  Cerate 
and  Mascarillo  sent  on  receipt  of  5c.  to  pay  cost  of 
packing  and  postage.  Exora  preparations  are  on  sale 
at  all  drug  stores  as  well  as  all  first-class  department 
stores  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  50c. 

CHAS.MEYER,  105  W.  13th  St.,  New  York.  Est.  1868 


tisosodont 


EE 

CCr 


FOR  TEETH  AND  BREATH 

“Leaves  that  clean,  cool  ARCTIC 
feeling  on  your  teeth  and  gums” 

More  Than  Just  A  Fine  Dentifrice; 
It  Fights  Pyorrhea  (Rigg’s  Disease) 

FOR  Sozodont  now  contains  Emetine  and  its  as¬ 
sociated  alkaloid — the  great  dental  discovery  used 
for  Pyorrhea  —  the  dreaded  disease  which  destroys 
your  teeth  without  pain  or  warning. 

Therefore/ghuhe  coming  of  Pyorrhea  by  daily  use 
of  Sozodont.  Attacks  germs  on  your  teeth  and  gums, 
whitens  and  polishes  your  teeth,  preserves  the  enamel. 

Start  the  family  today.  Paste,  powder  or  liquid  25c. 
All  good  druggists.  Send  4c  for  two  generous  sain* 
pies,  paste,  powder  or  liquid.  State  which  two. 

HALL  &  RUCKEL 

213  Washington  Street  New  York 


Be  sure  to  mention  The  Woman  Voter  when  writing  or  patronizing  our  advertisers. 
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PARIS 
‘t  Kue  Martel 


franklin 

Fifth  Avenue,  37th 


Simon  &  Co.—=r 

29  Jewin  Crescent 

and  38th  Streets,  New  York 


Small  Children’s  Apparel 


157 — Dressy  Coat  of  Navy  Blue  Serge  or  black-and- 
white  checked  worsted;  full  ripple  skirt,  raglan  sleeves, 
detachable  white  moire  silk  collar  over  self-collar. 

Silk  lined.  Special  12.75 


Up-to-the-Minute  Styles 

SIZES  2  TO  6  YEARS 


At  Special  Prices 


151 — Belted  Empire  Dress  of  Mercerized  Linen, 

in  pink,  blue  or  green,  trimmed  with  white  hemstitched 
frill  at  neck  and  sleeves.  Special  3.95 


153 — New  Slip-on  Linen  Dress,  in  green,  rose,  blue, 
or  tan;  collar,  cuffs  and  back  strap  of  white  linen  em¬ 
broidered  in  colored  dots  ;  black  silk  lacings  run 
through  embroidered  eyelets.  Special  4.95 


155 — Flared  Box  Coat  of  Wool  Velour, 

in  black-and-white,  green  or  brown  checks, 
detachable  leather  collar  over  self  collar. 

Same  model  of  cheviot,  in  navy  blue,  rose, 
Copenhagen  blue  or  green,  detachable 
hand-scalloped  pique  collar,  silk-lined. 

Special  12.75 


159 — Hand-made  Dress  of  White  Persian  Lawn; 

double  Puritan  collar,  turn-back  cuffs  and  pockets  trim¬ 
med  with  tiny  ruffles  and  pink  or  blue  bands.  Special  6.75 

161 — White  Batiste  Empire  Coat  Dress,  tucked 
yoke  at  front  and  back ;  colored  batiste  trimming, 
in  blue,  pink,  yellow  or  green.  Special  3.95 


163 — Tailleur  Coat  of  Navy  Blue  Serge  or  black- 
and-white  checked  worsted  silk  lined;  detachable  sailor 
collar  of  cadet  blue-and-white,  navy-and-white  or  red- 
and-white  English  drill  over  a  sailor  collar  of  material. 

Special  9.75 


HATS  illustrated,  from 

our  own  shop 

151A — White  Poplin  Hat 

1.75 

153A-— Cretonne  Hat 

-  1.50 

155A — Milan  Hemp  Hat 

6.95 

157 A — Milan  Hemp  Hat 

5.95 

159 A — Shirred  Lingerie  Hat 

-  3.95 

163A — Milan  Hemp  Hat 

3.95 

In  ordering  any  of  these  Suits,  be  sure  to  mention  The  Woman  Voter. 


